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BRESSANT. 



•«o«- 



CHAPTEE I. 



AN INTEEMISSION. 



Bressant's recovery was now very rapid, as he 
had himself foretold. The wedding was finally 
fixed for New Year's day at noon. They were 
to be married at the Parsonage ; afterwards 
they might go south for two or three months, 
but it was understood that they would return 
to the village before settling permanently any- 
where. 

' If there isn't room for us here, we can board 
at Abbie's ; it would be very pleasant, wouldn't 
it ?' said Sophie, but Bressant made no rejoinder. 

Professor Yaleyon was getting on well be- 
neath the weight of his prospective loss. He 
indulged in as many comforting reflections as 

VQL. II. B 



2 BBESSANT 

he could. Comdia would still be with him, 
and he loved her as much in one way as Sophie 
in another. He seemed to think, too, that the 
bride and groom would probably settle some- 
where in the neighbourhood. Again, he felt a 
greater natural affection for Bressant than for 
any other young man : what son-in-law, after all, 
would he have preferred to have ? And there 
may have been additional considerations equally 
pleasant in the contemplation. 

Sophie was in her element ; the loveliness and 
richness of her character came out like a sweet, 
sustaining perfume. In love, all her faculties 
found their fullest exercise. There was no 
doubt nor darkness in her soul. Without look- 
ing upon her lover as an angel, she saw in him 
the grand possibilities which human nature still 
possesses, and felt that she might aid them 
somewhat to develope and flourish. 

As for Bressant, originally the least inclined 
of any of the circle to be pensive and sombre, 
he now seemed occaaonally to contend with 
shadows of some kind. He was far from being 
habitually gloomy, but his moods were not to be 
depended upon ; sometimes a turn of the con- 
versation would seem to alter him ; sometimes a 
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word which he himself might utter ; sometimes 
a silence, which found him light-hearted, would 
leave him troubled and restless. Sophie, so 
strong and trustful was her happiness, never 
suspected that anything more than the fretting 
of his sickness was responsible for this, and, 
indeed, thought httle about it at all ; for after 
all, what was it compared to the full tide which 
swept them both along in such an over-master- 
ing harmony ? 

Within a week from the day of the engage- 
ment, a letter came from Cornelia, speaking of 
her desire to be at home again, and further in- 
timating that she meant to return in a month 
at furthest. She did not write with as much 
Hveliness and hght-heartedness as usual. Sophie 
read the letter aloud to Bressant and her father 
as they sat in the former's room on a cool 
August afternoon. 

' How surprised she will be to hear what has 
been going on !' said Sophie, looking for Bres- 
sant to sympathise with her smile. ' I'll write 
to her this evening and tell her all about it.' 
She paused to imagine Cornelia's delight, 
astonishment, and playftd dismay on learning 
that her younger sister, whom nobody ever sus- 

B 2 



4 BSXSSAST 

pected of such a thing, was g<c»iig to be married, 
and to * that deaf creature ' too, whom they had 
discussed so freely onlytwo months or so before. 
^ She must know before anybody,' said Sophie, 
and the Professor, as he rubbed his spectacles, 
grunted in approval 

But Bressant chewed his moustache, and said 
hastily, the blood reddening his &ce, ^ No, no I 
wait ; wait till she comes back. She can know 
it firsts still; but you had better tell her with 
words. You can see, with your own eyes, then, 
how — ^how it pleases her/ 

* Yes, tliat is true,* said Sophie, half reluc- 
tantly. ^Well?' 

Bressant lay silent, with a peering, con- 
centrated look in his eyes, his brows slightly 
contracted. He must have had an intuitive 
foreboding that this matter of the two sisters 
would cause some diflSculty, but he could hardly 
as yet have had a distinct understanding of what 
jealousy meant. 

Howboit, the lovei^s grew every day more 
intimate. In tlio earlier days of her intercourse 
with him iJophie had felt an involuntary shrink- 
ing fVom 8ho know not wliat, but this had been 
entirely ovoroome, pixrtly by habit, partly from 
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an xmconscious resolve on her part not to yield 
to it. The quick, intelligent sympathy of her 
natijre discerned and interpreted the germs of 
new ideas and impulses which were struggling 
into life in Bressant's mind ; she translated to 
him his better part, and warmed it with a flood 
of celestial sunshine. 

But the sun which makes flowers bloom, 
brings forth weeds as well, and it would not be 
strange if this awakening of Bressant's dormant 
faculties should have also brought some evil to 
the surface which else might never have seen 
the light. 

In the course of another week or so the 
invaUd had so far improved as to be able to 
leave his room, and make short excursions about 
the house, and on to the balcony. The feverish 
and morbid symptoms faded away, and the in- 
dulgence of a Titanic appetite began to bring 
back the broad, firm muscles to arms, legs, and 
body. He felt the returning exhilaration of 
boundless vitaHty and restless vigour which had 
distinguished him before his accident. 

The summer was now something overworn . 
the sultry dregs of August were ever and anon 
stirred by the cool finger of September. The 
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leaves, losing the green strength of their blood, 
changed colour and fluttered wavering earth- 
wards from the boughs whereon they had spent 
so many sociable months. The surrounding 
hills seen from the parsonage balcony took on 
subtle changes of tint ; the patches of pine and 
evergreen showed out more and more distinctly ; 
the over-ripe grass in the valley lay in lines of 
fragrant haycocks. 

Every day, in the garden, a greater number 
of red and yellow leaves drifted about the paths^ 
or scattered themselves over the flower-beds, or 
floated on the surface of the fountain basin. 
Little brown birds hopped backwards and for- 
wards among the twigs, with quick, jerking 
tails and sideway speculative heads ; or upon 
the ground, pecking at it here and there with 
their little bills, as if under the impression that 
it was Summer's grave, and they might chance 
to dig her up again. But once in a while they 
got discouraged, and took a sudden rustUng 
flight to the roof-tree of the bam, seemingly half 
inclined to continue on indefinitely southwards. 
Then, a reluctance to leave the old place com- 
ing over them, they would dip back again on 
their elastic little wings, to hop and peck anew. 
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Bressant and Sophie were sitting one after- 
noon — it was in the first days of September, and 
within less than a week of the time when they 
might begin to expect Cornelia — upon the Httle 
rustic bench beside the fountain. Their con- 
versation had filtered softly into silence, and 
only the flop-flop of the weak-backed little spout 
continued to prattle to the stillness. 

' I don't like it ! ' exclaimed Bressant, stirring 
his foot impatiently. ' I'd rather put my whole 
life into one strong, resistless shooting upwards, 
even if it lasted only a minute.' 

' The poor little fountain is happy enough,' 
said well-balanced Sophie. 

' To do anything there must sometimes be a 
heat and fury in the blood ; or a whirl and 
passion in the brain. Volcanoes reveal the 
earth's heart ! ' returned he, sententiously. 

' They 're very objectionable things though,' 
suggested Sophie, arching her eyebrows. 

'They make beautiful mountains, whole 
islands, sometimes; in a man, they show 
what stuff* is in him. It would be better to 
commit a deadly crime than to dribble out a 
life like that fountain's ! ' 

' Even to speak of sin's bringing forth good. 



b « ImiIuI and wicked thiiig/ said Sophie ; and 
dikou^ lear^ roise to her eyes, her voice was 
dbKiOi^ $len:i. ^ But you doa*t know what you 
;^Y : oahr lhiuk> and tou will shudder at it' 

BttK Bi\><^ut was penrerse. ^I think any- 
Uun^ IS better than to be torpid. Td rather 
know I cvmld never hc^ for happiness here- 
«fter« than m^ haN-e blood enough really to 
hv^v v^ det^^ at all.' 

^\Yhy do A\ni speak so?* asked Sophie, 
with a Kx>k v>f j^in in her grave little face. 
^IX^ )\Hi ft>ar any such torpor in your own 
li^^ ? My low. this hasn't always been so/ 

* 1 txvl l\.x^ tt\uoh in me to manage, some- 
times:^' ;?aivl he> leaning fbnvard on his knees, 
auvi wv^iking in the sanded path with his foot. 
* l^n not acv^u^^tomed to myself yet : it will 
\\mie all right, later. My health and strength, 
UH\ 5ss^^ >\x^\ at\er my weakness — ^they intoxicate 
me^ I think.* 

5?v^^ie Kx>k<Hi at his broad back and dark 
ourty head, and bwwn, short beard, as he sat 
thu^ Kv^le her. and she grew pale, and sighed. 
^ \\ m\\ rightx deai .* said she, shaking her head. 
Theiv l^ a quiet and deep strength— not de- 
wotts<twti\*t^— that is l^etter than any passion : 
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it is less striking, I suppose, but 'it recognises 
more a Power greater than any we have/ 

'It's true — what you say always is true!' 
responded Bressant, throwing himself back in 
the seat. ' Sophie,' he added, without turning 
his eyes upon her, ' if I shouldn't turn out all 
you wish, you won't stop loving me ? ' 

' I couldn't, I think, if I tried,' rephed she ; 
and there was more of regret than of satisfac- 
tion in her tone as she said it. ' Or, if I could, 
it would tear me all to pieces ; and there would 
be nothing left but my love to God, which is 
His already. All of me, except that, is love 
for you.' 

' God and heaven seem unreal — unsubstantial, 
at any rate — compared with you,' said Bressant, 
striking his hand heavily upon the arm of the 
rustic bench. ' My love for you is greater than 
for them ! ' 

' Oh stop ! hush ! ' cried Sophie, flinching 
back as if she had received a mortal thrust. 
The light of indignation and repulse in her 
grey eyes was awfiil to Bressant, and his own 
dropped beneath it. ' Have you no respect for 
your soul ? ' she continued, presently. ' How 
long would such love last ? in what would it 
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end ? it would not be love — it would be the 
deadliest kind of hate.' 

Bressant rose to his feet, and made a gesture 
with his arms in the air, as if striving by a 
physical act to regain the mental force and 
equihbrium which Sophie had so unexpectedly 
overthrown. The mighty strength and untamed 
vehemence of the man's nature were exhibited 
in the movement. Sophie saw, in the vision of 
a moment, on how wild and stormy a sea she 
had embarked, and for a moment, perhaps, she 
quailed at the sight. But again her great love 
brought back the flush of dauntless courage, 
and her trembling ceased. She became aware, 
at that critical moment, that she was the 
stronger of the two ; and Bressant probably 
felt it also. He had put forth all his power in a 
passionate and convulsive effort to prevail over 
the soul of this delicate girl, and he had been 
worsted in the brief, silent struggle. He did 
not need to look in her clear eyes to know it. 

His love must have been strong, indeed ; for 
it stood the test of the defeat. He sat down 
again, and after an almost imperceptible hesita- 
tion, he held out his hand towards her. She 
put her own in it, with its pressure, soft and 
delicately strong. 
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'I can't reason about these things — I c^ 
only feel,' said he. 'You can look into my 
heart if you will. Don't give me up : you can 
help me to see it all as you do. Isn't it your 
duty, Sophie, if you love me ? ' 
^ ' Oh ! I will pray for you, my darling,' she 
answered, almost sobbing in the tenderness of 
her great heart, and laying her head upon his 
broad shoulder. ' I would not lose your love 
for all the world ; but I feared you might be 
led to something — something that would pre- 
vent your loving either God or me. Promise 
me something, dear : if you are ever in trouble 
or danger, and I'm not with you, come to me ! 
No harm can reach us when we're together. 
You need me, and I you.' 

' I promise,' repUed Bressant. 

In the short silence that followed, Sophie 
heard, though Bressant could not, a quick, excited, 
warbhng voice calhng her again and again by 
name. She released herself from her lover's 
hold, and sprang up with a cry of dehght. 

Bressant, surprised and defrauded, was about 
to remonstrate ; but ere the words came, he 
saw Cornelia appear upon the balcony, and he 
sank back and held his peace. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

BRESSANT CONFIDES A SECRET TO THE FOUNTAIN. 

Sophie went flitting up the garden path towards 
the house, and in a moment more the sisters were 
in one another's arms. Bressant, glad of the con- 
cealment afforded by the shrubbery, remained 
gazing moodily at the fountain, his head on his 
hand. The two girls entered the house, and 
sat down in the Professor's study, where the 
old gentleman (who had been the first to meet 
ComeUa) sat enclouding hunself with smoke, 
but betraying no other sjrmptom of his huge 
delight. 

* But how came you to get here so soon, you 
dear darling ? ' said Sophie, looking with hghted 
eyes at her sister. * We thought it would be a 
week at least.' 

' Oh, bless your heart, I couldn't wait, you 
know. So awfully tired I got of seeing new 
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« 

things and people. Dear me ! ' — and Cornelia 
threw herself back in her chair and uplifted her 
gloved hands in a little gesture of ineflfabihty — 
* you would never imagine what a bore society 
is, after all/ 

The Professor, from his cloud, cast, unob- 
served, a glance of quiet scrutiny at his daughter- 
A certain jaunty embroidery of tone and manner 
struck him at once — she wasn't quite the same 
simple little woman who had gone to New York 
two months ago. Well, well, they would wear 
oflf, perhaps, these little affectations ; and then, 
too, it was not to be expected of her that she'd 
be a girl all her hfe. They all must needs 
pass through this stage to something better — or 
worse: all women of pith and passion hke 
Cornelia. 

' How did you leave Aimt Margaret ? ' en- 
quired he. 

' Oh, disoUe^ because I would go away,' re- 
phed Comeha, with a very pretty laugh. ' She 
vowed she could have spared me much better 
six weeks earher ; for you see, after I'd learnt 
the ropes, and how to take care of myself, I 
became, as she expressed it, "Such a dear, 
sweet, invaluable little attacMe'' ' 
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Sophie laughed at the comical air with which 
her sister repeated the sentence ; yet, when her 
laugh was gone, there remained a sHght shadow 
of disappointment. She, too, was unwillingly 
aware of some alteration. 

' Is she such a grand lady as you expected ? ' 
asked she. 

' Oh, my dear, grandeur's a humbug, let me , 
tell you. Gracious ! by the time I'd been there 
a week, I could put it on as well as anybody. 
Aunt Margaret, she was no end of a swell, 
and all that ; but as for grandeur ! — ^And she 
was such an odd old thing. Sometimes 
I seemed to like her, and sometimes she 
almost made me faint. Once in a while I 
thought she was trying to pump me about 
something ; though, to be sure, there was 
nothing in me to be pumped. I told her about 
Abbie, for one thing, as much as I knew, and 
she seemed awfully interested — it was put on, 
I suppose, very Hkely ; and yet she really did 
seem to mean it. I remember she couldn't get 
over my forgetting Abbie's last name : she even 
told me to mention it the first time I wrote to 
her. So queer of the old person.' 

' No necessity for you to write, my dear,' 
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observed the Professor at this point. * I've been 
intending to do it myself for some time, and 
Fll thank her for her hospitality, and so forth.' 

CorneUa nodded, yawned, and then allowed 
her eyes to wander around the room. 

'How nice and cosy and homelike every- 
thing does look ! And so small. Why, I should 
almost believe I was looking through the small 
end of the telescope, or something.' 

'New York houses are so big, I suppose?' 
said Sophie. 

' Gracious, dear!' exclaimed CorneHa, laugh- 
ing again. 'Why, the very cupboards are 
bigger than this whole house. It'll take me 
ever so long to get over being afraid to knock 
my head against something when I stand up.' 

' You can sit outdoors until the weather gets 
too cold,' observed the Professor. ' The sky is 
as high here as in New York, isn't it ? ' 
- Cornelia ignored this remark with admirable 
self-poise. ' Aunt Margaret was asking a good 
deal about Mr. Bressant, too,' said she- ' She 
said she'd only heard about him from you, 
papa ; but I thought, sometimes, she must be 
fibbing. Once in a while, you know, she acted 
just as if she had forgotten having said she 
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didn't know him. However, that's absurd, o 
course. By the way, where is he? Here 
stiU?' 

' Oh, yes. Oh ! Neelie dear, I have such 
news to tell you. But — yes, he's out there by 
the fountain, I beUeve. Go out and speak to 
him, and then come up to my room and hear 
the secret.' 

* All right. 111 be there directly ;' and spring- 
mg from her chair with a sudden overflow of 
animal spirits, drowning out the small growth 
of affectation, the beautiful woman danced out 
upon the balcony, and down the steps. Sophie 
went to her chamber, and the Professor re- 
mained in his study to indulge his own thoughts, 
which, by the way, appeared to be neither 
hght nor agreeable. 

As Comeha neared the fountain, her steps 
grew more staid. The clustering shrubbery hid 
Bressant from sight until she was close upon 
him. She thought, perhaps, in the few moments 
that passed as she walked down the path, of 
that other time when she had picked her way, 
in his company, between the rain-besprinkled 
shrubs. Here was the same tea-rose bush, and 
hardly a flower left upon it. Yes, here was 
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one, full blown, to be sure, and ready to fall to 
pieces; but still perhaps he would smile and 
remember when he saw it in her bosom; or 
perhaps — and Cornelia smiled secretly to her- 
self at the thought — perhaps he needed no 
reminder. He was sitting by the fountain now. 
What more likely than that he was thinking 
over that first strange scene that had been 
en§LCted between them there? Dear fellow! 
how he would start and redden with pleasure 
when he saw her appear, in flesh and blood, in 
the midst of his reverie ! Cornelia blushed ; but 
some of the loose petals of the overblown rose 
in her bosom became detached, and floated 
earthwards. 

All at once her heart began to beat so as to 
incommode her: she was uncertain whether 
she was pale or red. It seemed to require all 
her courage to get over the last few steps of 
garden path that brought her into view. What 
was it? A premonition? Now she saw him, 
as he sat with his legs crossed, his head resting 
on his hand, turned away from her, staring 
moodily before him. He did not look up until 
Cornelia stood almost beside him; then, be- 
come aware of her presence, he leaped suddenly 

y^VOL. II. c 
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to his. feet^ and towered before her, one hand 
grasping the fantastically curved limb which 
ornamented the back of the rustic seat. 

In the space that intervened while Corneliia, 
startled at his abrupt movement, remained mo- 
tionless in front of him, the piece of branch 
which his hand held parted with a sharp crack. 
It broke the pause, and Cornelia laughed. 

' You seem to be recovering your strength 
pretty well, if you can break the limb of a 
tree short oflf just by laying your hand upon it ! 
How do you do ? aren't you glad to see me ? ' 
and she held out her hand with a frankness not 
all real, for she felt a secret misgiving, and an 
undefined fear. 

But the strain of Bressant's suspense was 
removed. He concluded that either Cornelia 
had a. yet heaxd nothmg of hi, bo»i with 
Sophie, or that, having heard it, it had not 
seriously aflfected her. Of the two suppositions 
he was incHned to the first (and correct) one ; 
but he kept scanning her face with an uneasy 
curiosity. He took her hand, shook it, and 
dropped it. 

' How do you do ? ' said he. 

They took their places side by side upon the 
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bench. Cornelia felt a great weight pressing 
heavily and more heavily upon her, crushing 
out life and vivacity. This was not what she 
had expected; what did it mean? was it in- 
difference ? was it aversion ? could it — could it 
be an uncouth way of showing joy ? Poor Cor- 
nelia held her clasped hands in her lap and 
knew not what to say. 

When the silence had lasted so long that 
in another moment she must have screamed, 
she chanced to remember the watch. It was 
ticking steadily in her belt. She dragged 
it out, her hands feeling stiff and numb, and 
then commanding herself by a not inconsider- 
able effort to speak naturally, she put it in his 
hand, which he opened mechanically to re- 
ceive it. 

' Here it is, all safe. You can't think how 
punctual I've learned to be since I Ve had it. 
I got to be quite superstitious about winding it 
up ; but it did run down once — just about six 
weeks after I left. It was in the forenoon, about 
eleven. I — I happened to be looking at it at 
the time, and suddenly the second hand began 
to go slower and slower, and at last it stopped. 
You can't think how frightened I was. I 

c2 
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couldn't help thinkiDg that something must have 
happened at home. I wrote to Sophie that I 
would come home the same afternoon. Of 
course you know' — ^here Comeha interrupted 
the hurried and nervous flow of her words to 
force a laugh — ' of course it wasn't anything 
but that I'd been up late talking with Aunt 
Margaret, and had forgotten to wind it. It 
isn't out of order or anything.' 

She was out of breath now, and had to pause. 
She would gladly have kept on indefinitely, for 
the sake of avoiding another of those dreadfiil 
silences. 

Bressant was not in the habit of paying much 
attention to coincidences, but it happened to 
occur to him that the stoppage of the watch 
must have taken place pretty nearly, if not 
exactly, at the time of his engagement to Sophie, 
and the thought rendered his discomposure still 
more painful. 

* Won't you keep the watch?' said he at 
length. 

' Keep it ? ' repeated Comeha, timidly, un- 
certain what might be coming next. Her 
breath went and came unevenly. 'How can 
I keep it ?' faltered she. * They know — ^papa 
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and Sophie know — that I haven't any such 
watch. I — ^I have no right to keep it.' 

She could hardly have spoken more plainly ; 
indeed, she had been surprised into speaking 
much more plainly than she intended. The 
moment after her pride rebuked her, and made 
her cheeks bum with shame ; and a feehng ot 
anger at having so betrayed herself put a sparkle 
into her eyes. Bressant, looking at her, was 
stricken by the angry glow of her beauty. It 
began to dazzle his reason, and bind his will. 
Their eyes met ftdly for a momerit : a world of 
fatal significance can sometimes be conveyed by 
a glance. The extremity of his danger perhaps 
aroused the young man to a realization of it. 
He stood up, and pressed one hand over his 
eyes. 

* If youVe no right to keep the watch, I've 
no right to give it you, I suppose,' said he, 
sullenly. 

' I owe you an apology, certainly, Mr. Bres- 
sant,' exclaimed CorneUa, interrupting what 
more he might have been going to say. She 
was tmghng to her finger tips with the intoler- 
able anger of a woman who finds herself re- 
jected and befooled. * Eeally, I am surprised 
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at myself for persecuting you so relentlessly. 
Not satisfied with depriving you of your time- 
piece for two whole months, I actually am im- 
able to surrender my — my ill-gotten booty 
without giving you an uncomfortable feeling 
that I want to task your beneficence further 
yet. Well, I've not a word to say for myself. 
I had no grudge to pay. I'm sure your conduct 
to me has always been — most unexceptionably 
polite! The most charitable explanation is, 
that I was crazy. I hope you'll consent to 
accept it ; and I do assure you that I'm per- 
fectly sane now, and mean to keep 'so. You 
needn't,' she continued laughing, 'you really 
needn't be afraid of my persecutions any longer. 
I'm going to be as circumspect as — as you are. 
Now, good-bye for the present.' She held out 
her hand with an air of formal courtesy. * I 
promised Sophie I'd be back directly. I'U see 
you at dinner, I suppose ? ' 

As she came to ^he good-bye, Cornelia had 
risen fi:om her seat ; by the action the remain- 
ing petals of the tea-rose had been shaken off, 
leaving the nucleus bare and improtected. 
Bressant's eyes fastened idly upon it, but he said 
nothing, and did not move. Cornelia with- 
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drew her unaccepted hand, smiled, and, turning 
about, walked up the path to the house with an 
easy and dignified grax^e, which was not so much 
natural as the inspired result of passion. 

Bressant looked down at the watch in his 
hand, and saw it marking the hour at which a 
dark epoch in his life began. He knelt on one 
knee by the basin of the fountain — ^but not to 
pray. Grasping in one hand the guard-chain 
of his watch, he dashed the watch itself two or 
three times against the stone basin-rim. When 
it was completely shattered, he tossed it into the 
water, and then rose lightly to his feet. 
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CHAPTER in. 



PUTTING ON THE ARMOUE. 



Sophie, in her room, was moving about hither 
and thither, ostensibly to put things in order, 
but really to make the time before her sister s 
appearance pass the easier. She was little given 
to the manifestation of impatience ; but now, so 
much did she long to pour out her heart to her 
sister on the subject of her love ; to speak with 
a freedom which she could use to no one else— 
not even to Bressant himself— and to receive 
the full and satisfying measure of sympathy 
which she felt that only Cornelia could give her 
— dear, loving, joyous Cornelia ! — so much did 
all these things press upon her, that she found 
waiting a very tedious affair. 

At last she heard Comeha's stfep along the 
hall, and up the staircase. It sounded more 
slow and listless than a few minutes before, as 
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if she were treading under the weight of a 
weary load. Now that she was out of Bressant's 
eyeshot, the support afforded by her anger had 
given way, and she felt very tired, very reck- 
less, and rather grim. She entered Sophie's 
open door, crossed the room heavily, and, with 
scarcely a glance at her sister, threw herself 
plump into the chair by the wmdow. 

' Poor child,' thought Sophie ; * she's so tired 
with that long journey ; but she'll be refreshed 
by what I have to tell her.' 

* I'm so glad you're here,' she continued, 
aloud. ' I've never wanted any one so much, 
especially since the last two weeks. A great 
happiness has come to me, dear ; but I haven't 
been able fully to enjoy it, because I couldn't 
tell you : they didn't want me to write. But I 
wouldn't tell^anyone before you, nor let anyone 
tell you but me, because I wanted to enjoy 
your enjoyment all myself.' 

'Sophie had sat down at Comeha's feet, upon 
a little wooden cricket which stood in the 
window, and had taken one of her hands in 
both of hers. Cornelia glanced down at her 
somewhat indifferently: she had scarcely at- 
tended to what her sister had been saying. 
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But the fathomless expression of happmeds 
upon Sophie's uplifted face struck through her 
gloom and pain. She had never seen any- 
thing like it before ; and probably at no moment 
of her life had Sophie's earthly content been 
so complete. 

^I am engaged to be married/ said she, a 
rose-coloured flush spreading over her cheeks. 
She delayed lovingly over the words: they 
were dear, because they expressed such a world 
of happiness. 

ComeUa repeated the words stupidly. She 
felt as if she were rooted beneath a rock, which 
was about to fall and crush her. Yet, resolutely 
shutting her eyes to what she knew must 
come — to gain an instant's time to breathe 
and brace herself — she asked, with an air of 
vivacious interest, bending down and studying 
Sophie's face the while, — 

' Engaged, did you say ? To whom, dear ? ' 

' Why, to Mr. Bressant. Who else could it 
be?' 

Sophie spoke in a soft tone of gentle surprise, 
but the words rang in Cornelia's brain as if 
they had been fired from a cannon. She closed 
her eye& and leant back in her chair. The 
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strings of her hat choked her : she tore them 
apart, and the hat fell from her nerveless hand 
to the floor. She strove to open her eyes and 
command herself; but her sight was blurred 
and darkened, and her head dizzy. 

In a minute or two, however, she recovered 
herself sufficiently to be aware that Sophie was 
alarmed about her. The imperative necessity 
not to betray herself gave her a brief and 
superficial control. Her mind was in confusion ; 
and it was perhaps for this reason — ^because she 
could not collect her faculties and analyse the 
situation— ^that she was. enabled to feel a gush 
of the natural, tender love for her sister — a joy 
in her joy. Ejiowing that such a mood could 
not last long, she hastened to make it available :. 
she bent down and put her arms around Sophie's 
neck. 

'I'm so glad, darUng! so happy! How 
splendid ! isn't it ? Whq.t a perfect match ! Ah, 
Sophie, I sympathise with you with all my 
heart. I couldn't have wished you anything 
better.' 

This was doing very well. Her manner was 
a little exaggerated : her speech was hurried, and 
almost mechanical. She avoided looking Sophie 
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in the face while the lies were coming out of 
her mouth (if they were real hes, and not a 
bastard kind of truth, good while spoken, and 
the next moment degenerating into falsehood). 
Notwithstanding these minor defects, it was a 
very successful effort : excitement aijd even 
vehement emotion were quite admissible in a 
warm-hearted girl who had her sister s welfare 
nearly at heart ; and much might be allowed to 
surprise. Indeed, Sophie, though a good deal 
agitated, and even anxious, was not in the least 
suspicious or dissatisfied. Such was the loyalty 
and humihty of her own nature, that much 
stronger grounds would have failed to inspire 
misgivings. 

' I thought you were going to be ill, at first,' 
she remarked, with a loving smile. ' Perhaps 
I told you too abruptly — did I ? You see, I 
thought you half knew it already — at least that 
you suspected it ; and then, to tell the truth, 
dear,' added she, with a bright smile in her 
eyes, * I didn't think you'd care so much — be 
so very glad, I mean. There never was so 
sweet a sister as you.' 

Cornelia felt that this must not go on any 
longer. She could feel her cheeks getting hot, 
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and her eyes bright: very little more, and 
there would be an outburst. She must leave 
the room at all hazards, and be by herself. 
She got up and stood unsteadily, with her cold 
hand to her hot forehead. 

' I beheve I don't feel very well, Sophie : I 
think I must have a httle palpitation, or some- 
thing. Fve been awfully dissipated, and all 
that, you know, with Aimt Margaret. I feel a 
httle run down. Oh! its nothing serious. 
Don't tell papa! no — don't on any account. 
I'll just go to my room and he down for half 
an hour. I shall be all right before tea-time. 
You must tell me all the particulars afterwards— 
not just this moment. Don't mention any- 
thing about me, you know; and don't let 
anyone come up. Good-bye till supper, dear. 
Au revoir.' 

She got out of the room, not very grace- 
fully, probably, but still she escaped. A few 
hurried and uneven steps down the entry 
brought her to her own door. She burst it 
open, entered, and locked it behind her in 
feverish haste. Then, with a miserable sense 
of luxury, she flung herself on the bed, and 
was alone. 
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Her first sensation, as soon is • the* tumult m 
her thoughts suffered her to haVe'^ny intfell?- 
gent sensation at all, was one 6f secret pleastire 
and rehef. It was a surprise to herself : she 
even struggled against it, and tri^ to convince 
herself that she was only miserable ; but still 
the sensation remained. Guilty or not, there it 
was, and she could not help it. The news of 
Bressant's engagement to Sophie wa^ a reHef 
and a pleasure to her. 

The real pain — hard and bitter, and with no 
redeeming grain of consolation- — ^had been the 
unexpected and unexplained change in his 
manner. She had met him, anticipating a 
tender and dehcious renewal of the relations 
on which they had parted — the memory of 
which had never left her during her absence, 
and which had grown every day sweeter and 
more precious in the recollection. His silence 
and coldness, unaccompanied 'by ^ny show of 
reasons, had penetrated her ' soul like iron. It 
could only be that she had become distasteful 
to him ; that what he had said arid done before 
her departure had been in a spirit of dehberate 
trifling ; or, at the • best, that it had been a 
mistake, of which he had been convinced 
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during their separatioti, and now wished to 
correct. The pride and resentment that were 
in her had risen up in defence, and, had the 
matter rested there, might ultinaately have 
gained the victory. 

But his engagement to Sophie — that was 
another story. In the first place, if he loved her 
sister, it did not therefore follow that he dis- 
liked her ; quite the contrary. And on the other 
hand, it readily explained the restraint and em- 
barrassment of his manner. How otherwise 
could he have acted ? Well — and was this all ? 

Ah ! no— not all ! There was a tawny Hght 
in ComeUa's eyes as she lay upon the bed, 
flushed and dishevelled. She was thinking of 
a moment — ^that one little moment — when their 
glances had met, and penetrated to a fatal 
depth. For a time, the ensuing events had 
swept it from her memory; but now it re- 
turned, charged with a deeper and darker, 
meaning than Cornelia at present cared, to 
recognise. She was satisfied that it gave her 
comfort. She hid her thought away, as a 
miser does his gold : it was enough that it had 
existence, and could be used when the fitting 
hour should come. She had not seen the little 
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episode of the watch ; but that was, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary. 

The intensity of the beautiful woman's reflec- 
tions at length exhausted her mind's power of 
maintaining them : she tiurned over on her side, 
and began to follow with her eye the ara- 
besques worked upon the white counterpane. It 
was just the sort of occupation which suited her 
mood. The arabesques were pretty and grace- 
ftd : the counterpane was of immaculate white- 
ness : there was just enough of effort in tracing 
out the intricacies of the interlacements to give 
a gentle sensation of pleasure : and there was 
the latent consciousness, behind this voluntary 
trifling, that it could be exchanged at any mo- 
ment for the most terribly real and absorbing 
excitemeiit. 

At length it occurred to her that time was 
passing, and the hour for tea must be near 
at hand. She sat up on the bed, threw off her 
light sacque, and unbuttoned her boots. Going 
to the glass, she saw that her hair was in dis- 
order, and partly fallen down, and that one 
cheek 'was stamped with the creases of the 
pillow. She pulled ofi* her gloves, and looked 
critically at her hands. 
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'It'll never do to go down this way!' de- 
termined she. ' I must make myself decent.' 

In half an hour more she was finished, and 
took a parting peep at herself in the mirror. 
Cold water and a soft sponge had taken from 
her feice all traces of travel and emotion. Her 
dark, crisp hair was arranged in marvellous 
convolutions, and from the white tip of each 
ear, peeping out beneath, hung an Etruscan 
gold ear-ring, given her by Aunt Margaret. Her 
cheeks were pale, but not colourless : her eyes 
glowed like a tiger's. She was dressed in a 
black demi-toilette, relieved with ghmpses of 
yellow here and there ; an oblong piece cut out 
in front revealed, through softened edges of 
lace, the clear smooth flesh of the neck and 
bosom. The dream of a perfume hovered 
about her, and touched the air as she moved. 
Her wide sleeve fell open, as she raised her 
arm, disclosing the white curves, which were 
remarkably ftdl and firm for one of her age. 

She gave a httle laugh as she stood th^e, 
that made the ear-rings quiver, and parted her 
lips enough to show that her small white teeth 
were set edge to edge. 

' It can't do any harm, ' was passing through 
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har mad. ^Jf Fm to be Ids msber^ he ought 
to like me It's no use making him detest me. 
If he knres Sophie so much^ what harm can it 
do for him to be pleased with my beauty? 
Bemdes, haven't I a right to my own good 
looks?' 

She kissed her fingers to her reflection, and 
made a deep courtesy. As she did so, she 
caught sight of the little petal-less rose-stalk 
which had &Ilen out of her travelling dress on 
to the floor. She picked it up, and after turn- 
ing it idly in her fingers for a moment, she 
yielded to a sudden fimey, and fiistened it into 
the bosom of her dress : so that this symbol of 
a body firom which the soul had departed 
formed the central and crowning ornament of 
the voluptuous and lovely woman. 

* There ! ' ejaculated she, with a smile which 
did not part her lips, but seemed to draw her 
dark eyebrows a little closer together. 

' Strange Tm so quiet ! ' she mused, as she 
walked slowly to the door. ' What an ordeal 
I have to go through ! I must sit down with 
Sophie, and papa, and — him : listen to all the 
particulars, ask all the proper and necessary 
questions, smile and laugh; and it would be 
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well, I suppose, to rally the lovers archly on 
the ardour of their affection, and the suddenness 
of the consummation. Better still, I can laugh- 
ingly allude to my own prior claim — suggest 
that I feel hurt at being distanced and left out 
in the cold by that demure Httle younger sister 
of mine ! Oh ! yes,' exclaimed Corneha, clap- 
ping her hands together, ' that wiU cap the 
cHmax ; what fun ! ' 

Here the tea-bell rang. Cornelia put her 
hand on the door-handle. 

' Of course, nobody could help loving Sophie — 
such a dear, simple, good little thing ! and why 
not he as well as anyone else ? and of coiurse, 
in that case, Sophie must think that she loved 
him back — thought it her duty too, perhaps ! 
Nobody was to blame.' 

' But he was mine first ! ' she whispered to 
her heart, again and again, and she found a 
disastrous solace in each repetition. She flung 
open the door, and ran downstairs with a Ught 
step, a smiling face, and a fierce, tight heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LOCKED UP. 



Bebssant's health was now sufficiently esta- 
bhshed to warrant his moving back to Abbie's. 
Not that he was particularly anxious to go, but 
he had no pretext for staying, and his engage- 
ment to Sophie was a reason in etiquette why 
he should not. Accordingly about a week after 
Corneha's arrival, such of his books and other 
property as had been sent to him from the 
boarding-house were packed in a box, which 
was hoisted in to the back of the waggon ; he 
and Professor Valeyon mounted the seat, and 
with Dolly between the shafts they set out for 
the village. 

* I suppose you remember a talk I had with 
you the first evening you came here ? ' said the 
old gentleman, as they turned the corner in the 
road. ' Told you it would be work enough for 
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a church-fiill of missionaries to make anything 
out of you, in the way of a minister, and 
so on ? ' 

* Very well ; I remember the whole con- 
versation,' said Bressant, pushing up his beard 
into his mouth and biting it. 

* Thanks to God — I can't take any credit to 
myself — ^you 've been more changed than I ever 
expected to see you. You've found your heart, 
and how to use it. That goes farther towards 
fitting you for the ministry than aU the Divmity 
books ever printed.' 

Bressant's hankering after the ministerial life 
was not so strong as it once had been ; but he 
said nothing. 

* You'll need means of support when you're 
married,' resimied the Professor. * A few 
months' hard study will qualify you to take 
charge of a parish. The next parish to this 
will be vacant before next spring. If I apply 
for it now, I may be able to give it you, with 
your wife, as a New Year's gift/ 

' I thought of getting a place in New York. 
What could I do in a country parish ? ' 

' Expensive, living in New York ! ' said the 
Professor, with a glance of quiet scrutiny at his 
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companion's profile. * Marriage won't be a good 
pecuniary investment for you, remember. Bet- 
ter begin safe. The village salary will be good 
enough.' 

Bressant communed with himself in silence 
a few moments, before replying: 

'As my father's will stands, Mrs. Vander- 
planck — I believe* he owed some obligation or 
other to her — ^receives half the fortune, and I 
the other half. Are you certain that my mar- 
riage, and the disclosure it would bring about, 
will forfeit the whole of it ? ' 

Professor Valeyon touched Dolly with the 
whip, and turned inward his white-bearded lips. 

' All I can tell you about it,' said he, ' is this : 
when your mother married your father, all her 
property was settled upon her ; so that it was 
only the event of her death, intestate, that could 
have given your father the right to will it away 
at all.' 

At this information, Bressant folded his arms, 
and, looking steadfastly before him, said not a 
word. A silence followed between the two, 
which lasted over half a mile. Dolly seemed 
to be in a meditative humour, likewise: she 
whisked her tail with an absorbed air, and once 
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in a while shook her ears, or wagged her head, 
as though accepting or rejecting some hypo- 
thesis or proposition. Most Ukely, her pro- 
blems found their solution in the manger that 
afternoon ; but those of the Professor and his 
companion received neither so early nor so 
satisfactory a settlement. 

When they had entered upon the willow- 
stretch; where the trees had already scattered 
upon the ground their first tribute of narrow 
golden leaves, the younger man came to the 
end of his meditations, straightened himself in 
his seat, and spoke : 

* Let it be as you said about the couiitry 
parish ; if you can get it for me, I'U be ready 
for it.' 

Professor Valeyon's face, which had been 
somewhat overcast, cleared beautifully: he 
appealed to Dolly's sympathies with a flick of 
the whip, to which she responded with a know- 
ing shake of the head, and a refreshing increase 
of speed. 

* That's well, my dear boy,' said he. ^ I re- 
spect you.' 

* I'm not the only one concerned,' continued 
Bressant, who still sat in the same position, 
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with folded arms : * it involves about as much 
for Mrs. Vanderplanck as for me. I shall have to 
consider that point, and attend to it first of all/ 

'To tell you the truth/ returned Professor 
Valeyon, with an emphatic deliberation of man- 
ner, ' I don't think you can give her any infor- 
mation that she's not possessed of already. She 
knows as much as you do, that's certain. You'll 
do well to begin business nearer home than at 
Mrs. Vanderplanck's.' 

Bressant lifted one hand to his beard, which 
he twisted about unmercifully. ' It's only since 
ComeHa came back that you have thought that,' 
he said at length, with sudden keenness. 

The old gentleman nodded, and met steadily 
the rapid glance which the other gave him. 

'At aU events,' the latter resum ed presently, ' she 
don'tknow that Iknow,andshe don't know whati 
intend. It's not a pleasant business, altogether — 
understand ? You know how I've been brought 
up. It isn't so easy for me to M into the right 
sentiments as it might be for other men. And — 
I feel it to be a private matter : I ought to go 
about it alone, and in my own way. Now ' — ^here 
he turned around, and changed his tone, watch- 
ing the Professor's countenance as he spoke. 
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^are you willing to leave it entirely in my 
hands? — ^promise not to question me, nor to 
speak to me, nor to anybody else, until it's aU 
settled?' 

' More than willing, my dear boy ! more than 
satisfied ; you shall have a clear field, that's cer- 
tain. I shan't do anything — shan't say a word, 
meanwhile : shall wait with perfect confidence 
till you're ready to report, whenever and how- 
ever you please.' 

' I should like to make you a present on my 
wedding day, in return for the parish, you know. 
Will that be soon enough ? ' and the young man 
met the elder's eye with a sharp look of signi- 
ficance. 

' No more fitting time, no more fitting time,' 
replied Professor Valeyon. The old gentleman's 
heart was full : he shifted the reins to his right 
hand, and laid his left upon Bressant's, which 
he pressed with much feeling. Perhaps it was 
of bad omen thus to seal a bargain with the left 
hand, but no misgivings of the sort troubled the 
Professor. He felt more at ease than at any 
time since his pupil first sprang up the steps of 
the Parsonage porch. 

But Bressant, if he were a child in the world 
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of the aflfections, was, in other respects, a man 
of exceptional shrewdness and comprehensive 
ability. Although he had never as yet turned 
his attention to business matters, he had every 
faculty and instinct required to make a success- 
ful business man. When he foimd his own in- 
terests deeply at stake, he may have had more 
than one motive for wishing to secure to him- 
self a dear field. But Professor Valeyon .was 
still as simple-hearted a soul — as quick to trust 
wherever his sympathies dictated, as ever in his 
younger days. 

Bressant did not intend to deceive him, but 
then he had no irrevocably settled plans. He 
was not one of those who follow blindfold the 
promptings of any principle, simply because it 
chances to be a lofty one. Although passionate 
and hot of blood, he could believe that the 
greatest good might be made not inconsistent 
with the greatest comfort. He undoubtedly 
intended to do what honour, generosity, and his 
future fether-in-law urged him*" to do; but it 
was less from an abstract love of virtue, than 
from an overmastering unwillingness to give up 
Sophie (his affection for whom was the most 
deeply-seated necessity of his nature — a fact 
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which must be borne in mind through all that 
follows), and also — this was likewise a consider- 
ation of the greatest weight: indeed Sophie 
aloue counted for more — also, from a very con- 
fident conviction, that, after everything had 
been accomplished, according to the highest 
dictates of truth, and justice, and all that — ^he 
would not, to all intents and purposes, lose his 
fortune after all ; that, whatever might be the 
legal disposition of it, all the enjoyments and 
benefits that it could confer would still be his, 
with the additional grace of having acted in a 
most lofty and self-sacrificing spirit ; that, in 
short, and to use a homely illustration, he would 
be able to give away his cake and to eat it too. 
After being safely landed at the boarding- 
house — ^Abbie was not at home at the moment 
— Bressant bade farewell to the Professor, and, 
assisted by the fat Irish servant girl, carried his 
box up to his room. It was neatly swept, 
dusted, and put in order: a bunch of fresh 
flowers upon the table : others in pots, upon 
the window-sill. Their fragrance gave a deli- 
cate tone to the atmosphere of the room, and 
perhaps penetrated more nearly to Bressant's 
heart than an hour full of unanswerable argu- 
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ments and exhortations. He turned to the fat 
servant, who stood smiling, and wiping her 
hands on her apron : 

' Who brought these flowers ? Who arranged 
them here ? ' 

' Sure and wasn't it Abbie herself ! ' replied 
the functionary, giving her mistress her Christian 
name, with true democratic freedom. 'More 
than that ; isn't it herself has swept out the 
room every week, let alone dusting of it every 
day of her life ! which is not mentioning that 
the flowers has been exchanged every day like- 
wise, and fresh put in the place of them, by 
reason that the old shouldn't fade ; which is a 
fact unprecedented and unbeknown in my ex- 
perience, which have been in this house nine 
year come St, Patrick's Day — God bless him ! ' 

Having thus deUvered herself of what had 
evidently been weighing on her mind for weeks 
past, the fat servant girl stopped wiping her 
hands on her apron (without help of which 
praiseworthy act she could no more have talked, 
than a donkey with a heavy stone tied to his 
tail can bray), and turning herself about, wad- 
dled towards the door. Bressant hesitated a 
moment, passed his hand rapidly down over 
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his face and beard, and then, catching open the 
door just as the fat servant girl was closing it, 
he requested her to inform Abbie, when she 
came back, of his return, and tell her he would 
like to speak with her. 

' m do it, sir ; rest easy,' was the encourag- 
ing reply. * Faith, and it's a handsome man he 
is, and a sweet lovely look he has out of his 
eyes ; leastways now, which is, maybe, more than 
could be said when first he came here, three 
months ago, and looked that cold and sharp at 
a body as might make one shiver like. It's 
Ukely his being going to marry Miss Sophie up 
to the Parsonage as has fetched a change in 
him ; which she's a dear good girl ; and may they 
be happy — God bless the both of them I ' Thus 
soliloquising, the fat servant girl, apron in hand, 
descended the narrow stairs, and betook herself 
to the kitchen. 

Bressant paced restlessly up and down his 
small room, stopping every minute or so to 
bend over the flower-pots in the window, or 
take a sniff from the bouquet on the table. His 
cheeks and forehead were flushed, and his eyes 
very brilliant. His Ups worked incessantly 
against one another, and he held his hands now 
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clasped behind his back, now thrust into the 
pockets of his coat. But there was certainly a 
noble and a gentle light upon his features, 
different from their usual expression of dazzling 
intellectual efiBciency, different from the passion- 
ate fire which Cornelia's presence had more than 
once caused to flicker over them, different even 
from the purer and deeper illumination which 
his love for Sophie sometimes kindled within 
him. A virtuous act stirs the soul by its own 
innate beauty, even when the motive is not all 
unselfish. It was probably the first time that 
precisely such a look had ever visited Bressant's 
face ; and it was certainly a great pity that no 
one but a fat Irish servant girl should have had 
the privilege of beholding it there. 

Presently, as he stood facing the door, he saw 
the latch lifted. The moment had come. In- 
voluntarily he caught hold of the back of the 
chair, and drew in his breath. 

Pshaw ! only the fat servant again. Bressant 
bit his lip, stamped his foot upon the floor, and 
frowned. 

The fat girl met these demonstrations with a 
fat smile, and extended to the young man a long, 
narrow envelope, laid crossways over the dirty 
"^alm of her large thick hand. 
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^AJetter!' exclaimed she, resuming her 
apron as soon as her hand was at Uberty. ' A 
letter from New York Fm thinking it is ; and 
sure the handwriting 's a lady's, every bit of it ; 
which I don't know what Miss Sophie .would be 
after saying if she should hear of it — nay, don't 
fear me, sir, that I'd ever have the heart to be 
teUing her of it ! And it's Abbie as fetched it, 
and the same bid me tell you as how she'd be 
after coming up here directly ; she'll be clean- 
ing her face first, and removing her bonnet; 
which she's always a right neat body, and it's 
myself can testify, as has Kved with her nine 
years and never had cause to complain, God 
bless her ! ' 

When Bressant was alone, he sat down in the 
chair, with the letter between his fingers. On 
such sHght hinges do our destinies turn. If 
Abbie had neglected to call at the post office, 
or if she had been satisfied to give the letter to 
the yoimg man herself, instead of sending it to 
him five minutes beforehand, or if the writing 
of the letter had been delayed a few hours (how 
many ifs there always are in such cases !), Bres- 
sant would have had a far difierent fate, and 
this story would never have been written. But 
as it was, five fatal minutes intervened between 
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dsnag ^idikh time he had reid it tbrou^ twice 
It first huiriedbf, the seoond tme ^wly and 
-had replaced it in the oiTelope, and 
put the envelope in hk pocket. Then he sat 
quite quiets kamng had: in his chair, his head 
thioini fonraidi his ondor eyelids drawn up 
and contracted around the piercii^ ^ance of 
his eyess his jaws and lips set tigfat^ and a 
straight line up lus forehead fix>m between his 
eyebrowsw A more uiqileasant and forbidding 
espressiiHi one does not often meet ; but, such 
as it was, it grew still more stem and unpromis- 
ing when the door once more slowly opened, 
and Abbie appeared upon the threshold. 

Nevertheless, he at once rose, and inclined 
forward his lofty shoulders in a remarkably 
courteous bow. Abbie, who showed some 
traces of discomposure, and held one finger ner- 
vously to her under lip, stepped into the room, 
and Ihey shook hands, 

'Tm glad to welcome you back,' said she, 
ttpj^u^ntly uuaUe to remove her eyes from his 
t\\c^» ' You 11 not likely find this place as con- 
v^niont u?^ tho Parsonage, though.* 

* It V vt^ry plcsi\sant ; these flowers are delight- 
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fill. I wanted to thank you for them ; it seems 
like home to be here.' 

' like home !' repeated Abbie. Her body 
seemed to bend and sway towards him, and the 
outer extremity of the eyebrows drooped a 
little, giving a singularly soft and gentle expres- 
sion to her elderly visage. But seeing that he 
only coloured, turning his head aside, and 
fiimbUng with his beard, her expression changed 
into one of constraint, which appeared to stiffen 
on her features. 

Tm glad you like the flowers; I didn't 
know as you cared for such things. I thought 
if you were ill they might be pleasant to you. 
But you're looking very well, sir,- for one who 
has had so severe an accident.' 

' Oh, yes ; I'm as well as ever. I've had very 
good nursing.' 

' Yes— yes,' she said, slowly ; ' it was better 
you should be there ; you couldn't have been * 
so well cared for here. I told Professor Valeyon 
so at the time. I knew you'd feel happier 
there — ^more at home. It's all for the best — 
all for the best, in the end.' She rattled the 
keys in her girdle before proceeding, with a dis- 
traught, embarrassed manner : ' By the way, 
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you had something more than good nursing to 
help you to health, I heard. Is it Cornelia — or 
Sophie?' 

Bressant hesitated and stammered — a weak- 
ness he seldom was guilty of, especially when 
there was so little reason for it as at present. 

' It's — I'm — oh ! — Sophie !' said he. 

* I heard it was Sophie, but I thought likely 
as not it was a mistake of one for another. 
Sophie,' repeated she, musingly, 'that sweet, 
dehcate little angel. Oh ! I should fear, I 
should fear ! ComeUa would have been better 
— not so sensitive — she can bear more — and 
who knows ? — No ; but I do him wrong ; he 
loves her : she'll be happy ; she can't help it ! ' 
Here Abbie became aware that she had been 
thinking aloud; her hand sought her mouth, 
and she glanced apprehensively at Bressant. 
But he had evidently heard nothing of the 
latter part of her speech, which was spoken in 
a low tone. He had taken a flower from the 
bunch on the table, and was pulling it ruth- 
lessly to pieces. He did not look up. Abbie, 
rattling her keys, retired towards the door. 

' I'll bid you good morning, sir. A house- 
keeper always must be busy, you know ; and 
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of course you can't afford to be disturbed. You 
need never fear any disturbance from me — 
never, I assure you. By the way, you received 
your letter ? I gave it to the servant, instead 
of waiting to bring it myself, because I thought 
it might be important.' 

'Oh yes, I have it; no — ^no importance at 
all. Good morning.' 

Abbie walked hurriedly and unevenly to her 
room, shut herself in, and fastened the door. 
She sat down on a chair which stood by the 
old-fashioned desk in the corner, and it seemed 
to her she could not rise from it again. A 
faintness was upon her, which she thought 
might, perhaps, be death. There was a sensation 
within her as if a clock had run down in her 
head, and had dropped the heavy weight into 
her heart. She could feel the paleness of her 
face, and the drops of moisture on her forehead. 
Her breathing was well-nigh imperceptible. 
She sat quite still, in a kind of awfiil expecta- 
tion, as if Hstening for the echoless footfall of 
Death. But he passed by on the other side, 
and left her to face her life again. 

She felt rather tired of it, as she sat up and 
looked dimly around her. Putting her hand in 
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the pocket of her dark dress, she drew out the 
small square morocco case which contained 
the daguerreotype. It was rather mortifying, 
certainly : everyone knows what it is to appear, 
dressed for a party, and find you have mistaken 
the night. In what pleasant httle episode had 
Abbie flattered herself that this portrait, with 
its grave, dark, baby eyes, its soft, Ught curls, 
its slender, solemn little face, might be going to 
play a part ? No matter : the hope was gone 
by ; and every day the portrait faded more and 
more indistinguishably into the dark back- 
ground. Abbie looked at it a moment or two 
only, then closed the case, and carefully fastened 
the two little hooks which kept it shut. Open- 
ing the old-fashioned desk, she put the daguer- 
reotype in its little drawer, and locked it up. 
She held the key — a small brass key — between 
her finger and thumb, meditating. Presently 
she went to the window, opened it, and looked 
out. Beneath, a little to one side, stood a huge 
black water-butt, half buried in the earth, and 
partly full of rain-water, contributed by the tin 
spout whose mouth opened above it. Into this 
butt Abbie dropped the key. It struck the 
water with a faint pat, and disappeared, causing 
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two or three circles to expand to the edges of 
the butt, against which they disappeared also. 

She did not immediately draw back, but 
remained leaning with her arms upon the 
window-sill. It was a beautiful, cool, September 
morning, such as makes breathing and eyesight 
luxurious. The fat Irish girl sat on the back 
steps, peeling potatoes for dinner. On the step by 
her side was a large earthen bowl, into which 
she put the potatoes, while throwing the skins 
into the swill-pail on her right. She was obliged 
to give her whole mind to the operation, there 
being a danger lest, in rapid working, she 
should happen to throw the potato into the 
swill-pail, and put the skin into the earthen 
bowl. She was much too absorbed to notice 
the beautiful weather, even had she been 
inchned to do so; but it remained beautiful, 
nevertheless. 

' I'd be a fool to find fault with him,' said 
Abbie to herself. * How can I expect him to see 
anything in me, more than I can see myself in 
the looking-glass ? And then, he loves Sophie, 
and perhaps he thinks I'd rob her ; the Lord 
knows I only coveted the luxury of giving away 
my own, and seeing them happy with it. Well, 
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he may set his mind at rest; he shall never 
suffer the mortification of having to thank a 
boarding-house keeper for his fortune. 
' Oh ! my boy — my dear, dear boy ! ' 
Meanwhile Bressant, having been relieved, by 
the timely arrival of the letter, from any pre- 
sent necessity of visiting his aunt, was devoting 
himself pretty diligently to the cultivation of 
that line in his forehead, running perpendicu- 
larly up from between the eyebrows. It bade 
fair to become a permanent feature in his face j 
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CHAPTER V. 



ARMED NEUTRALITY. 



One afternoon ia the cool heart of October, 
Cornelia and Sophie found themselves on the 
hill which rose up in front of the house, above 
the road, bound on a hunt for autumn leaves. 
They were alone. Bressant's time for coming 
was still an hour distant. A few nights before 
there had been a frost, which had inspired a 
rainbow soul into the woods ; and the glory of 
the golden and crimson leaves made it impera- 
tively necessary that they should be gathered 
and allowed to illuminate the dusky interior of 
the Parsonage. 

Since CorneUa's return home, the sisters had 
not been so much together as formerly. Sophie 
had observed it, and secretly blamed herself : she 
allowed Bressant to monopolise her — left Cornelia 
out in the cold — ^was selfish and thoughtless just 
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because she was happy — and so forth : taking 
herself severely to task, and resolving to amend 
her behaviour forthwith. But there seemed to 
be some difficulty in the way of consummating 
her best intentions. 

Cornelia was no longer so easily to be come 
at ; she did not volunteer herself now in the 
liberal, joyous way she used to do ; did not, in 
fact, appear half so ready to do her share in the 
work of reconstruction. It began to force itself 
upon Sophie, that the edifice of their former re- 
lations was not lightly to be rebuilt ; and the 
growth of this conviction occasioned her to mar 
her ordinarily serene and justly harmonised ex- 
istence with sundry little fits of crying and other 
mournfiil indulgences. 

As for Cornelia, if she noticed the estrange- 
ment at all, she did not allow it to occasion her 
any anxiety. Jealousy and discontent are more 
self-absorbing passions than love, and they 
closed her eyes to whatever they did not in- 
volve. Yet the efiect of the estrangement was 
more hurtful upon her than upon Sophie ; for 
never had her pure-minded sister's influence been 
so needful to her as now, when the very nature 
of the malady forbade its being so relieved. 
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But this afternoon it had so happened that 
they found themselves together on the hill. 
Each had filled a basket with the most brilhant, 
or harmonious, or vividly contrasted colours 
they could find. They had emerged from the 
wood into the clear autumn sunshine which 
rested upon the hillside, and sat down upon a 
grey knee of rock, encased with crisp grey and 
black lichens. Below lay the Parsonage, with 
its weather-blackened, shingled roof, and the 
garden, full of shrubbery, intersected by wind- 
ing paths, the fountain in the centre. The 
stony road wound around the spur of the hill,' 
and was visible here and there, in its slopes and 
turnings on the way to the village, hght bufi* 
between the many-coloured bordering of foliage. 
The winding valley looked like Nature's colour- 
box ; the tall hills beyond, sleeping beneath 
their Persian shawls, contrasted richly with the 
cool pearl grey of the lower sky behind them. 
Away to the right, though seemingly nearer 
than from the road below, rose the white steeple 
of the meeting-house, and, peeping out around 
it, the roofs and gable ends of the village 
houses. 

' There could not be a more lovely place to 
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be happy in ! ' said Sophie, sighing from excess 
of pleasure, 

' Any place is as lovely as another when you're 
in love, I suppose,' remarked her sister ; ' that 
is, if! being in love is as nice as poets say it is.' 

Sophie looked around with a smile, implying 
that the best description a poet ever wrote 
could give but a faint impression of the reality. 

'But,' pursued Cornelia, 'don't you find it 
very stupid when he's away ? The happier you 
are with him, the unhappier you'd be without' 
him, I should think.' 

' Oh, no, dear ! ' returned Sophie. ' I'm happy 
mostly, because I know he cares for me more 
than for any one else in the world, and because 
I know he's one of the best and truest of men. 
I can feel that, you know, just as much when 
he's at Abbie's, as when he's here. The happi- 
ness of love isn't all in seeing and hearing, and 
— all that tangible part.' 

' Don't it make any difference, then, if you 
never see one another from the day you're en- 
gaged untU you're married?' 

Sophie began to blush, as she generally did 
when called upon to speak of her love. * Of 
course, it's delicious to be together,' said she, 
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' and it would be very sad if we could not meet. 
But it would be more sad to think that our love 
depended on meeting.' 

' Well, it may be so to you,' returned Cornelia, 
picking lichens from the rock and crushing them 
between her rounded fingers ; ' but my idea is 
that the whole object of being engaged and 
married is to be together all the time. I don't 
see what oji earth we are made visible and tan- 
gible for, unless to be seen and touched by the 
persons we love.' 

Sophie looked distressed, and a little em- 
barrassed. 

' You can't think our bodies are the most im- 
portant part of us, Neelie, dear ? It's our souls 
that love and are loved, you know. How could' 
we love in Heaven if it were not so ?' 

'Oh, I don't know anything about that. 
It's love in this world I'm speaking of. I 
beheve it has as much to do with flesh and 
blood, as an instrument has with the music that 
it makes. What would become of the music if ' 
it wasn't for the instrument ? ' 

'That's a beautiful illustration, my dear,' 
observed Sophie, after a thoughtful pause, ' but 
I think it can be used better the other way. 
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The music of love, like other music, is an ex- 
istence by itself, exclusive of the flesh and blood 
instruments, which weren't given us to create 
music, but to interpret it to our earthly senses. 
Our souls are the players; but in the next' 
world we shall be able to perceive the harmony 
without need of any medium. We can remem- 
ber music, too, and enjoy it, long after we have 
heard it — that is why we don't need to be 
always together. And yet it's always sweet to 
meet, to hear a new tune ; and the number 
of tunes is infinite ; so love needs all eternity to 
make itself complete.' 

When Sophie hit upon an idea which seemed 
to her spiritually beautiful and harmonious, she 
was apt to be carried away — sometimes, per- 
haps, into deep water. Yet thus, occasionally, 
did she catch glimpses of higher truths than a 
broader and safer wisdom could have attained. 

Cornelia took one of the glowing leaves out 
of her basket, and looked at it. Perhaps she 
saw, in the perfect earthly self-sufficiency of its 
splendour, something akin to herself. 

*I suppose I don't half appreciate your 
theory, Sophie, though it's certainly pretty 
enough. But you're more soul than body, to 
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begin with, I believe. For my part, I almost 
think, sometimes, I could get along without 
any soul at all, and never feel the least incon- 
venience. Perhaps every body hasn't a soul — 
only a few favoured ones.' 

' What is it gives you such thoughts, NeeUe ?' 
said her sister, in a tone which, had it not been 
charged with so much depth of feeUng, would 
have been plaintive. Her grey, profound eyes, 
from a sUght slanting upwards of the brows 
above them, took on an expression in harmony 
with her tone. *I never knew you to have 
such, until lately.' 

' I suppose, until lately, I didn't have any 
thoughts at all.' 

There was a pause. Sophie looked away 
over the beautiful valley, but it could not drive 
the shadow of anxious and loving sorrow from 
her face. Cornelia busied herself selecting 
leaves from her basket, and arranging them in 
a bouquet. Like them, she was more vividly 
and variously beautiful since the frost. 

' Do you think men's ideas of love, and such . 
things, are as high as women's?' asked she, 
presently. 

* Why shouldn't they be ? ' answered Sophie, 
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his unworthiness/ replied Sophie, her voice 
rising and clearing, while she regarded her 
sister with a full bright glance. ' As to hating 
him — I cannot hate anyone I have loved, 
Neelie.' She raised- herself up as she spoke, 
and sat erect. 

' Well, you're a strange girl ! ' said Corneha, 
who was a Uttle confused. * I don't see how 
you can ever be either happy or unhappy. 
Nothing human seems to have any hold 
upon ypu.' 

' I'm very human,' returned Sophie, shaking 
her head. ' There are some things, I think, 
would soon drive me out of the world, if God 
were to send them to me.' 

The idea of death, when brought home to 
Cornelia, never failed to affect her. If she had 
been planning the destruction of an enemy, she 
would have wept bitterly at the sight of that 
enemy's dead body; nay, even at a vivid 
account of his death. Sophie's words brought 
tears to her eyes at once, and a quaver into her 
voice. 

'Don't — ^please don't talk that way, dear; 
it isn't so easy to die as you think, I'm sure. 
The idea of dying because anybody was wicked ! 
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not think it likely that to lose him would occa- 
sion Sophie anything more than a temporary 
and comparatively trifling degree of suffering. 
If she could allow her love for him to depend 
upon the immaculateness of his moral cha- 
racter, she did not love him as much as C!or- 
nelia, to whose affection any considerations of 
that kind were immaterial. What; after all, 
was Sophie's love but an idealisation, which 
had, to be sure, taken Bressant as its object, 
but which placed no vital dependence upon 
him ? But Cornelia's love was to her a-matter 
of life and death : she was quite convinced 
that to live without Bressant would be an 
impossibihty. 

The next question was, whether Bressant 
was really as good as Sophie believed him to 
be ? Cornelia did not think he was. . Perhaps 
a secret sense of his attitude towards her sug- 
gested her suspicions ; perhaps they were the 
result of her New York experience, whifth had^ 
taught her just enough about men to make her 
imagine there was more or less of dark and 
indefinite villainy in the composition of all of 
them ; perhaps it was her wish that fathered 
her moral misgivings about him : for it must 
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be confessed that Cornelia was very far from 
shrinking at the idea of seeing her suspicions 
verified. 

Indeed, was it not on all accounts desirable, 
liiat whatever objectionable points and passages 
the young man's life-record contained, should 
be at once forthcoming? CorneUa could not 
restrain a feeling of satisfaction at the growing 
conviction that it would be doing Sophie a kind 
and friendly service to inform her, in time, 
what a reprobate she was about to marry — if 
he only could be proved a reprobate ! This 
question of proof was the only one difficulty in 
ComeUa's way; all the rest was as clear and 
easy as is generally the case in such matters. 

It would not do to he about it : CorneUa had 
a natural, if not a moral disinchnation to false- 
hood, and was moreover acute enough to see 
how strong, in this case, would be the chances 
of detection. It was not Hkely that Sophie 
would accept upon hearsay any imputations or 
accusations against her lover : she would speak 
to Bressant at once ; the lie would be revealed, 
and the result would be not only a failure 
to alienate Sophie from him, but a certainty of 
alienating him from CorneUa. 

I* 2 
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No — her reliance must be placed upon fexits. 
Whatever she could hear to the young man's 
disadvantage, that was true, beyond the possi- 
bility of his denial, that she must at once make 
known to Sophie : it was no less than her duty. 
Or — ^better still ! — ^why would it not be enough 
simply to inform Bressant of her dark discovery, 
and compel him, by the threat of revelation, to 
give up Sophie of bis own accord ! Cornelia, 
in congratulating herself upon this shrewd idea, 
did not perceive how entirely it transformed 
the whole aspect and spirit of her intention. 

So much being arranged, the next thing was 
to put herself in the way of learning the objec- 
tionable truths which she had persuaded herself 
existed. This was rather an awkward point. 
How should she go to work ? to whom apply ? 
who would be most likely to know, or, know- 
ing, to impart what Corneha desired to hear ? 
Aunt Margaret? but it was not certain that she 
knew anything about him more than the httle 
Corneha had herself told her : if not useless, it 
would certainly be rash to make inquiries of 
her, especially since it would have to be done 
by letter. Aunt Margaret wouldn't do. 

Her Papa ? No, no ! that was quite out of 
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the question. He might not approve_he waa . 
old-fashioned — he wouldn't understand the ne- 
cessity — ^he might ask her disagreeable ques- 
tions — and besides ! — no, he must be given up; 

But besides Aunt Margaret, and Professor 
Valeyon, who was there ? CorneUa was quite at 
a loss. To think of being obliged to give up 
the whole explosion, merely for want of a 
match to touch off, the powder — that was un- 
endurable ! She would not give it up : she 
would let herself be guided by circmnstances ; 
something would be sure to turn up that would 
serve her purpose ; she must be on the alert, 
that was all, and let things take their course. 
One thing troubled her — ^the day of the wed- 
ding was not much over two months distant ! 
Everything must be done before then. It was' 
to be hoped that things would take their course 
with a reasonable degree of rapidity. 

As regarded the favourable result to herself* 
of Bressant's separation from Sophie, Cornelia 
seems never to have entertained a doubt. That 
he would fall into a state of despair, and of 
bitterness against all women, herself included, 
she was unable, consistently with her con- 
fidence in herself, to beUeve. Far more natui'al 
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was it, that, finding Sophie no longer could 
care for him, he would seek to repose and 
refresh his heart elsewhere : and where so soon 
as with Cornelia? Indeed it was a mystery to 
her hpw he had ever come to care for Sophie 
at all : and the reason of the mystery was, that 
she had felt a movement of passion in him 
towards herself. There was certainly not much 
similarity between the sisters, and it was npt 
strange that Cornelia should be inchned to 
doubt the validity of her rival's claim to 
supremacy in Bressant's heart. 

Her rival ! The current of events had 
already carried Cornelia a considerable dis- 
tance beyond her position on. the evening of 
her return from New York, when she had 
excused her beautiful appearance, to herself, 
by suggesting that it would not. do for the 
husband of her sister to detest her ! That was 
sophistry, and ^t was sophistry that served her 
now; but the subjects upon which she ex- 
ercised it were becoming hourly more aad 
more ticklish. The woman of two weeks back 
would have started and turned pale before the 
woman of to-day. 

It would be very funny— if it were not so 
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deep a tragedy — the havoc bungling human 
fingers make in essaying the work of Provi- 
dence. No one but God can know how deUcate 
are the petals of his flowers, nor on what 
depend their bloom and fragrance. Hearts are 
sacred things ; we should beware of meddling, 
not alone with others' but with our own. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A BIT OP INSPIEATION. 



Bbessant was in the habit of spending three 
hours every afternoon at the Parsonage. Part 
of this time was passed in the Professor's 
study, pursuing theological lore ; for, whatever 
the young man's ultimate expectations with 
r^ard to his career and fortune may have 
been, it was no part of his plan to allow his 
future father-in-law to suspect anything else 
than what he had already given him to under- 
stand. 

After lessons were over he joined Sophie on 
the balcony, walked with her in the garden, or 
gave her his arm up the hill. CJomeha was 
seldom to be seen, at least within speaking dis- 
tance. At the same time she did not keep en- 
tirely out of the way. Often, when wandering 
with her sister through the garden paths. 
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Bressant would catch a glimpse of her buoyant 
figure and rich-toned face upon the balcony; 
or, if himself estabUshed there, would presently 
behpld her, in a garden hat and shortened skirt, 
raking the fallen leaves ofi* the paths and flower- 
beds, and perhaps trundling them stoutly away 
in a wheel-barrow afterwards. It thus happened 
that, although seldom exchanging a word with 
her, he was continually receiving fresh remind- 
ers of her, in one way or another ; and he was 
moreover haunted by an idea that Cornelia was 
not unconscious that he was observing her. 

Two or three days subsequent to Cornelia's 
conversation with Sophie on the hill top, Bress- 
ant, on his afternoon way to the Parsonage, met 
the former coming in the opposite direction. It 
was nearly at the end of the long level stretch, 
which was now resplendent with many-coloured 
maples, which were interspersed at short inter- 
vals between the willows. He had been walk- 
ing swiftly with his eyes on the ground, when, 
chancing to raise them, he saw CorneUa walk- 
ing on towards him. 

How beautifully she trod, erect, her round 
chin held in, stepping daintily yet firmly : it 
seemed as if the earth were an elastic sphere 
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beneath her feet, she moving tirelessly onward. 
She had plucked a branch of gorgeous leaveis 
from one of the maples, which she brandished 
about ever and anon, to keep the flies away. 
A straw hat, narrow-brimmed, slanted down- 
wards over hair and forehead. Her oval cheeks 
were more than, usually luminous from exer- 
cise : her eyes were bright tawny brown, the 
lids shaped in curves, hke the edges of a leaf. 
The vigorous roundness of her full and perfect 
figure was hinted here and there through the 
Ught drapery of her dress, as she wal]5:ed for- 
wards. The October breeze seemed the sweeter 
for blowing past her. 

*You must be rather late — ^I don't often 
meet you ! ' said she, with a smile which put 
Bressant traitorously at his ease. 

' Early, more than late,' responded he, stop- 
ping as he saw that she stopped. 

*Are you? — well, then — I don't often see 
you — ^would you mind walking with me just a 
Uttle way ? ' and she touched him lightly on the 
shoulder with her maple branch, as with the 
wand of an enchantress. 

He, in obedience rather to the touch than the 
words, turned about and walked beside her. 
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* I've a right to a sister's privileges, you know,- 
continued she, slipping her hand beneath his 
arm, and letting it rest upon it. 

How very delightful, as well as simple, to 
solve the problem of their intercourse on this 
basis 1 Bressant did not know how it might feel 
to have a sister, , but he could, at the moment, 
imagine nothing more delightful than to be 
Comeha's brother — unless it were to be Sophie's 
husband. But to be both! 

* Do you know,' pursued she, with apparent 
hesitation, looking up in his face, and then im- 
mediately looking down again, *I've had a 
notion since coming back from New York, that 
you don't like me so well as you did ? ' 

This might be either audacity or delicacy, as 
one chose to take it. Bressant, feeling himself 
put rather on the defensive, answered hastily 
and without premeditation, 

* I like you more ! ' 

* Oh ! I'm so glad to hear you say so ! ' ^x- 
claimed she warmly, and as she spoke he felt 
her hand a Uttle more perceptibly on his arm. 
* It takes such a load off my heart ! seeing you 
and Sophie love one another so much I couldn't 
help loving you too, in my way ; and it made 
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me so unhappy to think I was disagreeable 
to you/ 

Bressant was quite unprepared for all this. 
Whatever had been his speculations as to the 
future footing upon which he and Cornelia 
should stand, it had been nothing like that she 
was now furnishing. It did not seem at all in 
the vein which she had opened on the day of 
her return. He was puzzled : had he been 
more used to ladies' society, he would have 
mistrusted her sincerity. 

' You could never be disagreeable to me ! ' 
was his answer : and he looked down at her 
oval cheek, with his first attempt at fraternal 
admiration. It turned out badly. She looked 
unexpectedly up : his glance fell through her 
tawny eyes, and sank down, burning deliciously, 
into her heart. She turned pale with the pain 
and the pleasure : but it was such pain and 
pleasure that she sought, and wanted more of. 

' Well, then ! it's all clear between us again — 
is it ? ' resumed she, drawing a long breath, 
which sounded more like the irrepressible out- 
come of a tumultuous heart, than a sigh of re- 
lieved suspense upon the point in question. 
*No more misunderstandings, or any thing? 
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and you won't get out of the way any more, 
as if I were poison — will you ? ' 

' I never did ! ' protested he, laughing awk- 
wardly. In the last few minutes he had de 
veloped a sentiment hitherto unknown to him : — 
pique ! He had /been imagining Cornelia in love 
with him, and angry at his preference for Sophie ; 
whereas it would now seem that the only reason 
she cared for him at all, was because he was 
Sophie's lover: a most correct spirit in her, 
no doubt ; but instead of being gratified, as 
was his duty, he felt provoked. 

* Oh ! yes, you behaved shockingly ! ' rejoined 
Cornelia, laughing with him. ' Mind ! I don't 
care how devoted you are to Sophie — ^the more 
the better ; but when you do notice me, I want 
you to do it kindly — won't you ? ' 

' I'll be sure to, now that I know you care 
anything about it.' 

*And what made you think I didn't care 
about it, if you please, sir ? ' 

' Why,' stammered he, quite at a loss what 
to say, and so coming out with the truth, 
*I thought you were offended at my being 
engaged to Sophie ? ' 

* But what should there be in that to offend 
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me ? ' denaanded Cornelia, with the mouth and 
eyes of Innocence. < 

'I don't know : — ^well — ^I knew you first ! ' 
he blurted forth, beginning to wish he had been 
satisfied to hold his tongue. 

Corneha took her breath once or twice, and 
then bit it ofi* on her under lip, as if about 
to say something, and afterwards hesitating 
about it. 

^ I don't quite understand you,' she managed 
to get out at last : ' do you — ^forgive me if I'm 
wrong — but perhaps you're thinking of that 
time — when — just before I went away ? ' 

Saying this she drooped her eyes in a 
confusion which, because more than half 
of it was genuine, made her look very' fas- 
cinating. Nothing is more seductive than a 
little truth. As Bressant looked at her, and 
thought of what he had done at that last inter- 
view, soft thrills crept sweetly through his 
blood, and he felt a most extraordinary tenders 
ness for her. 

' I've often thought of it,' answered he, in a 
tone which did not belie his words. 

'Well — so have I, to tell the truth!' re- 

)ined Corneha, looking up for a moment with 

■^''^or candour. ' But we won't either of us 
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think of it any mone, will we? It seems very 
long ago, now: and it'll never be again, and 
we ought to forget it ever was at all. But, oh ! 
most of all you must forget it, if it will ever be 
a reason for your disliking me, or wishing not 
to- see me! I know how disagreeable it must 
be to you to think of it now/ 

Did Cornelia know what she was about ? 
had she netted beforehand all the meshes of 
this web she was throwing over him ? the ad- 
mirable mixture of frankness and subtlety, 
nature and art — must not it have been planned 
and calculated beforehand, to bewilder and 
mislead ? — ^It may well be doubted. No pre- 
conceived and elaborated programme can cojne 
up to the inspiration of the moment, which is 
genius, Such feUcitous wording of subject- 
matter so objectionable : such an unassailable 
presentation of so indefensible a principle — 
could hardly have been the fruit of premedita- 
tion. Corneha wa^ allowing things to take 
their course. 

' It isn't disagreeable ! it's — ' Bressant broke 
off, unable or unprepared to say what it was. 
' Why must we forget it ? ' he added, with a 
half-assured look of significance : ' You said we 
were brother and sister, you know V - 
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She laughed in his face, at the same time 
drawing her hand from his arm, and stepping 
away from him. How tantaUsingly lovely she 
looked ! 

' It won't do to carry the privileges of rela- 
tionship too far, my dear sir I at least not until 
after you're married. There ! go back to your 
Sophie — I didn't mean to keep you so long — 
really ! • No, no ! ' as he made an offer to 
approach her ; ' Go ! and be quick, I advise 
you. Good bye ! ' 

Bressant, as he walked on to the Parsonage, 
was possessed by an undefined conviction that 
he was learning a great deal, not set down in 
the books. The page of the passions, once 
thrown open, seems to comprise everything. 
The world has but one voice for the man of 
one idea. 

Evidently this man did not comprehend the 
nature of his position between these two women. 
Eeason told him it was impossible he could 
love both at once ; but there her information 
stopped. His senses assured him that, with 
Comeha, he experienced a vivid rush of emo- 
tion, such as Sophie, strongly as he loved her, 
never awakened in him; but his senses could 
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give him no explanation of the &ct. 
instinct whispered that he would not have 
dared, in his most ardent moments, to feel 
towards Sophie as he invariably felt towards 
her sister ; but no instinct warned him of the 
danger which this implied. A sturdy principle, 
if it had not thrown hght upon the question, 
would at least have pointed out to him the 
true course to adopt : but, unfortunately, prin- 
ciples, and the impulses which they are formed 
to control, are neither of simultaneous nor pro- 
portionate growth. Bressant, while partaking 
so hberally of emotional food, had quite neg- 
lected to provide himself with the necessary 
and useful correctives to such indulgences. 
Thus it happened that when he arrived, a little 
past his usual hour, at the parsonage door, 
his mental digestion was in a very disturbed 
condition. 

In paUiation of Cornelia's conduct, there is 
Uttle or nothing to be adduced. Strong forces 
had been labouring within her during the last 
few months. Love, disappointment, a passionate 
nature, a sense of wrong — not least, her New 
York experience — ^had developed, warped, and 
transformed her. Bressant's homage had been 
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the first, of any value to her, which she had 
ever received : it had come unasked and un- 
expected, and had been all the more attractive 
because there was something not quite regular 
about it. Being lost, she had felt a fierce ne- 
cessity for repossessing it, under whatever form, 
under whatever name. To-day, it was but the 
turn of the conversation that had suggested the 
expedient of calling herself his sister. 

The very beauty and purity of the fraternal 
relation cloaks the miserable rottenness of the 
imitation. So innocent does it seem, it might 
almost deceive the parties to the deception 
themselves. 'I may love him, for Fm his 
sister ! ' said Cornelia ; but could she in reaUty 
have become his sister, she would beyond all 
else have shrunk from it. ' Nothing I do is in 
itself an impropriety,' she could say: but her 
secret sense and motive were enough to make 
the most innocent act criminal. She closed 
her ears to the inner voice ; and her eyes, look- 
ing at her conduct only through the crimson 
glass of her desire, pronounced it good. 

She walked swiftly, immersed in thought, 
along the October road, beneath the splendid 
canopy, and over the gorgeous strewn carpet, 
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of the dying trees. She was going to call on 
Abbie, it having occurred to her that perhaps 
the kind of information she wanted concerning 
Bressant might be forthcoming there. Pre- 
sently, the rapid rise in the road at the end of 
the level stretch checked' the current of her 
ideas and threw them into confusion. Out of 
the confusion, rose unexpectedly, onec 

CorneHa stopped in her walk with one foot 
advanced, her head thrown up, her finger on 
her chin. She looked like a glorious young 
sibyl, reading a divine prophecy upon the clouds. 
After a moment, she waved her autumn banner 
over her head with a gesture of triumph, and, 
turning on her heel, began to walk back 
towards home. 

The grandest discoveries are so simple ! Cor- 
neHa laughed to think how blind she had been 
— how stupid ! What a sense of power and in- 
dependence was hers now ! To turn home- 
wards had been instinctive. So strong was the 
sense of an end gained — a point settled — that, 
whatever may have been the actual errand on 
which she had started, she felt that her work 
for that day, at least, was done. 

She had been planning and speculating, 
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and worrying to discover a safe and sure 
method of separating Bressant and her sister. 
Peering into the past, for materials, and search- 
ing on one side or another for sources of in- 
formation, she had overiooked all that was best 
and nearest at hand. What need for her to 
scrape tc^ether a reluctant tale of what had 
been ? for was not the future her own ? Why 
rely for assistance upon this or that suspicious 
and unsatisfactory witness ? What more, trust- 
worthy one could she find than herself? 
Suppose Bressant never to have done anything 
that could make him unworthy of Sophie ; was 
that a bar against his doing something in the 
future? 

Yes ; she had power over him, and would 
use it. She herself would be the means and 
the cause for attaining the end at which she 
aimed. She would be the accomplice of his 
indiscretion, and thus obtain over him a double 
advantage. No matter how intrinsically trifling 
the indiscretion might be, it would be just such 
a one as would be sure to weigh heavily in the 
balance of Sophie^s pure judgment. So plain 
would this be to Bressant himself, that ComeUa 
would be able to rule him (as she argued) 
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merely with the threat of accusation. And 
since his desertion of Sophie would appear to 
her causeless, the indignation she would feel 
thereat would save her from repining. Comeha 
would have him all to herself ! 

Well ! and what would she do with him when 
she had him? She did not stop to consider. 
Nor, going on thus from step to step, did she 
have a sense of the hideousness of the wrong 
she contemplated. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ANOTHER INTERMISSlOfiT. 

It was something of a surprise to Breasant, 
after his interview with Cornelia, that she still 
continued to avoid him. But after what she 
had said to him to set his mind at rest regard- 
ing the spirit and manner of their intercourse, 
she felt an intuition that it would be as well he 
should believe that she herself was not over- 
anxious to be on any terms with him whatever. 
Still, he often saw her and always carried 
away a charming impression of what he saw. 
Once, she had mounted a chair in the library, 
and was in the act of reaching down a book 
from a high shelf, when he entered unex- 
pectedly. She turned, caught his eye, and 
dimpled into a mischievous smile. All day he 
could not drive the picture out of his head; 
the boimteous, graceful form, the heavy, dark. 
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lustreless hair, the fascinating face, and the 
smile. He had but just left Sophie ; yet the 
fine= chords she had struck in him were drowned 
in, Cornelia's sensuous melody. 

Again, one day, coming into the house he 
chanced to enter the parlour, and there sat 
Coornelia in an easy-chair, her feet stretched out 
upon a stool, fast asleep. He came close up to 
her, and stood looking. What artist could ever 
have hoped to reproduce the warmth, glow, and 
richness of colour and outUne? He watched 
her, feehng it to be a stolen pleasure, yet a 
na,meless something surging up within him com- 
pelled him to remain. In another moment— 
who can calculate a man s strength and weak- 
ness ? — ^he might have stooped to kiss her, with 
no brother's kiss ! But in that moment she 
awoke, and perhaps surprised his half-formed 
purpose in his eyes. 

She was too clear-headed to regret having 
awaked, for she saw .that he regretted it. And 
because he did not venture, she being awake, to 
take the kiss, she knew he was no brother, and . 
knew not what it was to be one.- So she put on 
a look of annoyance, and told him petulantly to 
go about his business. Off he went, and passed 
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his hour with Sophie, who was as loTely, as 
fresh, as purely transparent as ever. But some 
turbid element had been stirred in Bressant's 
depths, which spoilt his enjoyment for that day, 
making him moody and silent. 

Such little incidents — there were many of 
them — were fer too simple and natural to be 
the work of deliberation and forethought. But 
Cornelia was disposed to use them, when they 
did occur, to her best possible advantage, and 
therefore they acquired potency to affect Bres- 
sant. She wished that to be, which he had not 
stamina enough to oppose ; thus a subtle bond 
was established between them, lending a signi- 
ficance to the most ordinary actJons, such as 
could never have been recognised between in- 
different persons. 

This was all progress for Cornelia, and she 
well knew it, and yet she was not at ease nor 
satisfied. She began to £nd out that it was no 
such light matter to usurp the place of such a 
woman as Sophie, though the latter was labour- 
ing under the great disadvantage of being 
ignorant of the plot against her. In most cases, 
indeed, the attempt would have been well nigh 
hopeless, but Cornelia had two exceptionally 
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powerful allies — her own supreme beauty, and 
Bressant's untrained and ill-regulated animal 
nature, which he had not yet learnt to under- 
stand and provide against. And there was 
another thing in her favour, too, although she 
knew it not — the demoralising effect upon the 
yoimg man's character of his failure to fulfil 
his agreement with the professor. The evils 
that are in us link themselves together to drag 
us down, their essential quaUty being identical, 
whatever their particular apphcation. 

Nevertheless, time went on, and November 
had stalked shivering away before the frosty 
breath of December, and still ComeUa had ac- 
complished nothing definite ; nay, she scarcely 
felt sufficiently sure of her footing to attempt 
anything. And what was it that she was to 
attempt ? On looking this question in the face, 
at close quarters — it wanted less than four 
weeks now of that wedding-day which Cornelia 
had promised herself should see no wedding I — 
when she found herself pressed so peremptorily 
B8 this for an answer, it might be imagined that 
she turned pale at what was before her. And, 
indeed, the prospect, viewed in its best light, 
was discouraging and desperate enough. For 
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at what price to herself must success be bought ? 
and at what sacrifice bQ enjoyed ? She must 
either lose, or deserve to lose, all that a woman 
ought to hold most sacred and most dear — 
home, the esteem and love of friends, the pro- 
tection of truth, and, above all, and worst of all, 
her own self-respect. All these in exchange 
for a baffled, angry, selfish man, at whose mercy 
she would be, with only one word to speak in 
self-defence and justification ; and it was much 
to be feared that he would, considering the cir- 
cumstances, reject and scofi* at even that. The 
one word was — she loved him ! and if* there be 
any redeeming virtue in it, let her, in Heaven's 
name, have the benefit thereof. She can rely 
on nothing else. 

But Cornelia would not be disheartened. If 
she saw the rocks ahead, against whose fatal 
shoulders she was being swept — ^if she heard, 
dinning in her ears, the rush and roar of the 
headlong, irresistible rapids — ^if her eyes could 
penetrate the void which opened darkly beyond 
— 6he only nerved herself the more resolutely, 
her glance was all the firmer, her determina- 
tion the more unfaltering. The peril in which 
she stood but kindled in her heart a fiery depth 
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of passion, such as overtopped and tamed the 
very terrors of her position. Because she must 
lose the world to gain her end, that end was 
exalted, in her thought, above a hundred 
worlds. The faculties of her soul, which, in 
her time of innocence and indifference, had 
been dormant — ^half ahve — now sprang at once 
into an exalted, fierce vitahty. The hour of 
evil found Corneha a creature of far higher 
powers, and more vigorous development, than 
she could ever, under any other conditions, 
have attained. She showed most gloriously 
and greatly, when illuminated by that lurid 
light whose flame was fed by all that was most 
gentle, womanly, and sweet within her. She 
looked nearest to a goddess, when she needed 
but one step to be transformed into a demon. 

In following out her psychological progress, 
we have necessarily outstripped, to some extent, 
the sober pace of the narrative. It was about 
the 1st of December that rumours began to be 
circulated in the village of an approaching ball 
at Abbie's. It was to be the grandest — the 
most complete in all its appointments — of any 
that ever had been given there. It was looked 
upon, in advance, as the great event of the 
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year. Real, formal invitatioQs were to be sent 
out, printed on a fold of note paper, with tiie 
blank left for the name, and R. S. V, P what- 
ever that might mean — in the lower left-hand 
corner. There were to be six pieces in the 
band ; dancing was to be from eight to four, 
instead of from seven to twelve, as heretofore ; 
and tlie toilets, it was further whispered, were 
to be exceptionally brilliant and elaborate. 
Certain it was that dressmaking might have 
been seen in progress through the windows of 
any farm-house within ten miles; and at the 
Parsonage no less than elsewhere. 

Sophie had an esqiiisite taste in costume, 
^ough her ideas, if allowed full hberty, were 
apt to produce something too fiinciful and 
eccentric to be ^hionably legitimate. But let 
a dress once be made up, and happy she whose 
fortune it was to stand before Sophie and be 
touched off. Some slight readjustment or ad- 
dition she would make which no one else could 
have thought of, but which would transform 
merely good or pretty into unique and charm- 
ing, Sophie had the masterly simplicity of 
geuiufi, but was generally more successful with 
others than with herself. 
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As for Cornelia, she knew how she ought to 
look : but how to effect what she desired was 
sometimes beyond her ability. She had Uttle 
faculty for detail, relying on her sister to sup- 
plement this deficiency. She was more of a 
conformist than was Sophie in regard to toilette 
matters ; and — an important virtue not in- 
variable with young ladies — she always could 
tell when she had on anything becoming. 

One December day, when a broad, pearl- 
grey sky was powdering the motionless air 
with misty snow, the sisters sat together at 
their sewing in what had been known, since his 
accident, as Bressant's room. There was no 
stove ; but a rustUng, tapering fire was Uving 
its ardent, yellow, wavering life upon the brick 
hearth, and four or five logs of birch and elm 
were reddening and crackling into embers be- 
neath its intangible intensity. It made a grateful 
contrast to the soft, cold bank of snow that lay, 
light and round, upon the outside sill and the 
slighter ridges that sloped and clung along 
the narrow foot-hold of the window-pane 
frames. 

. Presently Corneha got up from the low stool 
on which she had been sitting, and having 
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slipped on the waist of her new dress, ^nrited 
Sophie's criticism with a curtsey, ' 

'Dear me, Neelie!.' exclaimed she, in gentle 
consternation, ' Are you going to wear your 
corsage so low as that ? ' 

' Yes — why not ! ' returned Cornelia, with a 
kind of defiance in her tone : ' it's the fashion, 
you know. Oh ! I've seen them lower than 
that in New York.' 

' But there'll be nothing like it here, dear, 
I'm sure. Think how frightened poor Bill 
Reynolds will be when he sees you.' Sophie 
looked up, expecting to see her sister smile ; 
but she having in view the opinion of quite 
another person than Mr. Keynolds, remained 
unusually grave. 

' Don't mind me, dear,' Sophie added, fearing 
she might have given offence. ' You know 
I'd rather see you look well than myself; 
especially as I may not be here to see you 
another year.' She drew a long breath of 
hajijiy regret, thinking of what was to follow 
the next day but one after the ball. 

Cornelia, looking into the fire, her pure 
round chin resting on her bent forefinger, 
started, as the same thought entered her mind. 
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Was it so near, though— -that marriage? or 
would an eternity elapse ere Bressant and 
Sophie called one another husband and wife ? 

*Are you glad the day comes so soon, 
Sophie ? ' 

' Yes,' answered she, with quiet simpUcity. 
' A few weeks ago it frightened me — it seemed 
so near ; but not now. I love him much more 
than I did — that's one reason. And he loves 
me more, I think.' 

' Loves you more ! why ? what makes you 
think so ? ' demanded CorneUa. a frown quiver- 
ing across her forehead. 

' BGs maimer tells me so : he's more subdued 
and gentle; almost sad, indeed, sometimes. 
He's lived so much in his mind since we were 
engaged : I can see it in his face, and hear it in 
his voice, even. He's not Uke other men; I 
never want him to be ; he has all that makes 
other men worth anything, and still is himself. 
He has the greatest and the warmest heart that 
ever was ; but when he first came here he had 
no idea how to use it, nor even what it was for.' 

* And he's found out now, has he ? ' 

' Yes—- especially in the last few weeks. Be- 
fore, he used sometimes to be violent, almost : — 



to lose command of himself ; but be never does 
now.' 

' But doesn't he ever tell you that he loves 
you more than ever ? ' 

' "We understand each other,' replied Sophie, 
with a slight touch of reserve, for she thought 
she was being questioned further thaa was 
entirely justifiable. ' Nothing he could say 
would make me feel his love more than I do.' 

Cornelia smiled to herself with secret derision; 
she imagined she could give a more plausible 
reason for her sister's reticence. She took off her 
' waist ' and resumed her place upon the stool. 

'What should you do, Sophie, supposing 
something occurred to prevent your marriage ? ' 

' Die an old maid,' returned she : not treating 
the question seriously, but as a piece of Cornelia's 
wanton idleness. 

Cornelia began to laugh, but interrupted her- 
self, half-way, with a sob. She was seized by a 
fantasy that if Sophie died an old maid her 
sister would have been the cause of it — ^would 
be a murderess ! The sudden jarring of this idea 
— tragical enough, even without the ghastly spice 
of reality tliat there was about it — against the 
i'"i'crou3 clement with which tradition flavors 
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the name of old maid — caught the young woman 
at unawares, and threw her rudely out of her 
nervous control. It was a result which could 
scarcely have happened, had she been less mor- 
bidly and unnaturally excited and strained to 
begin with ; as it was, it may have been an out- 
break which had long been brewing, and to 
which Sophie's answer had but given the need- 
ful stimulus. 

• The sob was succeeded by a convulsion of 
painful laughter, that would go, on the more 
ComeUa tried to stop it. At last, in gasping for 
breath, the laughter gave way to an outburst 
of tears and sobs, which seemed, in comparison, 
to be a relief. But at the first intermission, the 
discordant laughter came again : she hid her 
face in her hands, and made wild efibrts to con- 
trol herself: she slipped from her stool, and 
flung herself at full length upon the floor. Now, 
the paroxysms of laughing and crying came to- 
gether, her body was shaken, strained, and con- 
vulsed in every part : she was breathless, flushed, 
and faint. But it seemed as if nothing short of 
unconsciousness could bring cessation : the sobs 
stiU tore their way out of her bosom, and the 
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laughter came with a terrible wrench that was 
more agonising to hear than a groan. 

Sophie had never seen Comeha in hysterics 
before, and waa tortured with alarm and appre- 
hension. She knew not what to do, for every 
attempt she made to relieve her, seemed only 
to make her worse. 

' Let me call papa — he must be somewhere 
in the house — he will know what to do ! ' she 
said, at last, trembling and white. 

' No ! no ! ' cried Cornelia : and the shock of 
fear lest her father should see her, overcame 
the grasp of the hysterical paroxysm. She half 
raised herself on one arm, showing her face, red 
and disfigured, the veins on the forehead stand- 
ing out, full and throbbing. ' Come back I come 
back ! ' for Sophie had her hand on the door. 

She returned, in compliance with her sister's 
demand, and knelt down beside her on the floor. 
Cornelia let herself fall back, her head resting 
on Sophie's knee, in a state of complete ex- 
haustion. There she lay, panting heavily ; and 
a clammy pallor gradually took the place of the 
dce].iy stained flush. But the fit was over : by- 
and-l)ye she sat up, sullenly shunning Sophie's 
toucli, and appearing to shrink even at the 
Bound of her voice. Finally, she rose inertly to 
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her feet, attempting to moisten her dry lips, 
walked once or twice aimlessly to and fro across 
the room, and ended by sitting down again upon 
her stool, and taking up her sewing. 

' Are you all well again, dear ? ' asked Sophie, 
timidly. 

' Better than ever,' replied Cornelia, with a 
short laugh, which had no trace of hysteria 
about it. 

There was, however, a shght, but decided 
change in her manner, which did' not pass away: 
a sort of hardness and impehetrability : and so 
incorporated into her nature did these traits 
seem, that one would have supposed they had 
always been there. Some impleasant visitors 
take a surprisingly short time to make them- 
selves at home. 

But Sophie, seeing that her sister soon re- 
covered her usual appearance, did not allow 
herself to be disturbed by any uncaUed-for 
anxieties. Love, at its best, has a tendency 
to absorb and pre-occupy those whom it inspires : 
if not selfish, it is of necessity self-sufficient and 
exclusive. Sophie was too completely perme- 
ated with her happiness, to admit of being long 
overshadowed by the ills of those less blessed 
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than herself. Not that she had lost the power 
to sympathise vnth misfortune, but the sym- 
pathy was apt to be smiling rather than tearful. 
3be was alight with the chaste, translucent, won- 
dering joy of a maiden before her marriage : — 
the dehcate, pearl-tinted brightness that pales the 
stars, before the reddening morning brings on 
the broader daylight. 

She was not of those who, in fair weather, 
are on the look out for rain : she believed that 
God had plenty of sunshine, and was generous 
of it : and that the possibilities of bliss were 
unlimited. She was not afraid to be perfectly 
happy. A little sunny spot, in a valley, which 
no shadow has crossed all day long, was like 
her : there seemed to be nothing iu her soul 
that needed shadow to set it right. 

Cheerfulness was soon re-established, there- 
fore, so far as she was concerned ; and the re- 
membrance of Cornelia's distracting seizure 
presently yielded to the throng of light-footed 
thoughts that were ever knocking for admit- 
tance at her heart's door. Once afterwards, how- 
ever, tlm event was recalled to her memory, by 
the revcliitlon of its cause. Little that happens 
■a our lives wotdd seem trifling to us, cotdd we 

■ trace it, forwards or backwards, to the end. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BEBSSANT TAKES A VACATION. 

Friday, December thirtieth, was the day ap- 
pointed for Abbie's ball, and the morning of 
the twenty-eighth had already dawned. Bres- 
sant stood, with his arms folded, at the window 
of his room, watching the downfall of a thicken- 
ing snow-storm which had set in the previous 
midnight. There had evidently been no delay 
or intermission in the cold, white, -silent busi- 
ness : to look out of doors was enough to make 
the flesh seem thin upon the bones. 

In spite of the snow, however, the little room 
was feverishly hot, owing to the gigantic exer- 
tions of the small iron cylinder-stove. The 
round aperture over the Uttle door was glowing 
red, like an enraged eye; and the quivering 
radiation of the heat from the polished black 
surface was plainly perceptible to the sight. 
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The room had lost something of the neat and 
fefitidious appearance which it had worn a few 
months before. The coloured drawing of a 
patent derrick, £aj9tened to the wall by a tack 
at each comer of the paper, had broken loose 
, at one end, and was curling over on itself like 
a withered leaf. The string by which the 
ingenious almanac had been suspended over 
the mantelpiece was broken, letting the alma- 
nac neatly down into the crevice between the 
wall and a couple of fat dictionaries, which lay, 
one on top of the other, upon the ledge. It 
was quite hidden from view, with the exception 
of one comer, which was a Uttle tilted upwards, 
showing the hole through which the faithless 
string had passed. 

The terrestrial and astronomical globes bore 
the appearance of not having revolved for a 
long time. A part of the pictured surfiguje of 
the latter had scaled off, disclosing a blank 
whiteness beneath. Even the heavens, it 
seemed, were a sham : nothing more than a 
varnished painting upon a plaster-of-Paris foxm- 
dation. The flower pots still stood in the 
windows, but hot air and an irregular water- 
supply had made sad inroads upon the beauty 
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of the plants. The lower 'leaves were turned 
brown : some of them had fallen oflf, and lay— 
poor little imburied corpses — upon the narrow 
circle of earth which, having failed to keep 
life green within their cells, now denied to 
them the right of sepulture. A few of the 
topmost sprouts still struggled to keep up a 
parody of verdure, and one or two feded flowers 
had not yet forsaken their calices — ^a silly piece 
of devotion on their part! Icy little blasts, 
squeezing in through the crevices of the window- 
sash, whistled about the forlorn stalks, cutting 
and venomous. The poor flowers would never 
see another summer ; better give up at once I 

Even the books which met the eye on every 
side, wore a deserted air. Not that they were 
dusty, for the chambermaid did her duty, if 
Bressant failed in his ; but there was some- 
thing in the heavy, methodical manner of 
their sleeping upon one another, such as they 
could never have settled into had they been 
recently disturbed or opened. The outside of 
a book is often as eloquent, in its way, as any 
part of the contents. 

Bressant's arms were folded, and the per- 
pendicular line up from between the eyebrows 
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was quite in harmony with the rest of his 
appearance. He was weary, harassed, and 
divided against himself. Insincerity made hirn 
uncomfortable : it compelled continual exertion, 
and of a paltry and degrading kind ; and it 
gave neither a sense of security, nor a prospect 
of foture advantage. Five days from now he was 
to be married ; the duties of a parish minister 
were to be undertaken, and he felt himself 
neither mentally nor morally fitted or incUned 
for the office. Five days from now the Pro- 
fessor would expect from him that gift at 
which he had hinted during their drive ; and 
he had done nothing, either in act or purpose, 
to fulfil his promise concerning it. 

He was cut oflf from all sympathy. How 
could he confide to Sophie the very wrong he 
meditated against herself — the very deception 
he was practising upon her father ? And what 
other person in the world was there to whom he 
might venture to betake himself ? ComeUa ! — 
not yet ! he dared not yet yield himself to the 
influence he felt she was exercising over him : 
the surrender impUed too much ; matters had 
not gone far enough. But did there not lurk, 
in the bottom of his heart, a presentiment that 
it was to her alone he would hereafter be able 
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to look for countenance and comfort? And 
would he avail himself of the refuge ? When 
those whom their friends — whether justly or 
not — have abandoned, chance to stumble upon 
some oasis of unconditional affection, they are 
not squeamish about its source or orthodoxy : 
if the sentiment be sincere and hearty, that is 
enough. In the present case, moreover, Cor- 
neha, as a last resort, was by no means so 
uninviting an object as she might have been. 

But since the question lay between his for- 
tune and Falsehood on one side, and a wife 
and Truth on the other, how was it possible 
for him to pause in his decision ? Undoubtedly, 
had the young man once fairly admitted to 
himself that his choice lay between these two 
bare alternatives, he would have been spared 
much of the misery arising from casuistry and 
duphcity. But people are loth to acknowledge 
any course to be, beyond all appeal, right or 
wrong : they amuse themselves with fancying 
some modification — some new condition — some 
escape : anything to get away from the grim 
face of the inevitable. Bressant, for instance, 
might surely succeed in consummating his mar- 
riage with Sophie, no matter what else he left 
undone : and that being once irrevocably on 
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his side of the balance, all that was vital to his 
happiness was secure ; by a quick stroke he 
might capture the fortune hkewise, and could 
then aflford to laugh at the world. 

This scheme, however, otherwise practical 
enough, involved a fallacy in its most impor- 
tant point. A marriage so contracted, with a 
woman of Sophie's character, could by no pos- 
sibiUty turn out a happy or even endurable 
union. She would not be likely long to survive 
it ; if she did, it would be to suflfer a Ufe more 
painful than any death : for no one depended 
more than Sophie upon integrity and nobihty 
in those she loved ; and the break in her family 
relations would be another source of agony to 
her, and of consequent remorse and misery to 
her husband. No : to bind her life to his, unless 
hie could also compel her respect and admiration, 
would be a good deal worse than useless. 

He must, then — and there was yet time- 
resign his fortune, and accept Sophie and a 
dear conscience, poverty and a country parish. 
But persons who have wealth absolutely in 
their power, to take or to leave, see clearly 
how much poetical extravagance, hypocrisy, 
and cant, exists in the arguments of those who 
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advocate the beauties and advantages of being 
poor. Deliberately and voluntarily to forego 
the opportunities, the influence, the ease, the 
refinement, which money alone can command — 
let not the sacrifice be underrated ! Few, per- 
haps, have had the choice fairly offered them : 
of those, how many have chosen poverty ? In 
Bressant's case, the fact that the money was 
not legally his, was, abstractly, enough to settle 
the matter ; but in real life, where every one is 
expected to do battle for his claims, it would 
only be an argument for holding on the harder. 
If he could but manage to be happily married 
and wealthy both ! He would not confess it im- 
possible : at all events, he would delay . the 
confession till the very latest hour, and then 
trust to the impulse of the moment for his final 
decision and action. He had given up, it 
seemed, that promising idea of trusting to the 
generosity of the rightful owner ; yet, consider- 
ing their mutual relation, and one or two minor 
circumstances, he might certainly do so without 
misgiving, embarrassment or dishonour. 

' It's that infernal letter ! ' muttered the young 
man between his teeth, staring gloomily out at 
the cheerless snow-storm. I wish it had never 
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been written. No ! that I could feel sure there 
was no truth in it.' 

Turning from the window, he stepped over 
to the table, and dropped himself into his chair. 
He took from his pocket a well-worn envelope, 
hardly capable of holding on to the enclosed 
letter, which peeped forth at the corners, and 
through various rents in the front and back. 
He did not open it, for he had long known by 
heart every word and itahc in it ; but, placing 
it in front of him, he leant upon his elbows, with 
his forehead resting between his hands, and 
gazed fixedly down upon it. It is an assistance 
to the vividness of thought to have some object 
in sight connected with the matter under con- 
sideration. 

' Ought I to have answered it ? ' ran his 
soKloquy : for though he had frequently taken 
counsel with himself concerning this letter 
before, he recurred again and again to the 
subject, pleasing himself with the hope that 
still, in some way, a fortunate ray of light 
might be struck out: *but, if I had, what 
should I have gained by it ? It's as well not 
to have risked putting anything on paper ; and 
if she really has the proofs she talks about, I 
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shall hear from her again, and soon, for she 
knows which is my wedding-day ; and it must 
aU be decided, one way or another, before then. 
But she couldn't have made the assertion if 
she hadn't known some good grounds for it; 
and yet I can't understand it — I cannot.' He 
pressed his temples strongly between his hands, 
and chewed his brown moustache. ' As to my 
having " no legal claim to a cent," I knew that 
before. What puzzles me is, "There is no 
consideration — ^not a shadow of relationship, or 
affection, or generosity — nothing to give you 
the least prospect of receiving anything." How 
can that be? And yet what she says at the 
end : it sounds more Uke a threat she knows 
she can fulfil than an attempt to humbug.' 
Bressant took his right hand from his forehead; 
and tapped with his finger on the envelope as 
he repeated the words : ' If this is enough — con- 
vinces you without your requiring proof — it 
woidd be much pleasanter for you, and a great 
reUeftome. Oh I h^jondiwordsl But if not — 
if you will go on entangUng yourself with this 
foolish girl, Sophie, and this boarding-house 
keeper, and all — I shall be obHged — ^I shall hate 
to do it, but there will be no alternative — to give 
you the explanation of what I tell you now.' 
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* Well ! let her ! ' cried the young man, rising 
roughly from his chair, and shouldering back- 
wards and forwards across his room with short, 
incensed steps. * If her proofs can prevent my 
marriage, let her bring them. She'd better be 
quick about it ! Four days from now ! They'd 
better never have come at all. It's her interest 
as much as mine — ^more than mine. She's a 
half-crazy old creature. She can do nothing for 
herself. If she has anything to say, let her say 
it. I'm no baby, to shape my hfe after an old 
woman's story. Who is she ? What is she to 
me? 

' Let something happen, I say,' continued he, 
stretching out his great arms, with the fists 
clenched. ' I'm tired of this — the hfe of a dog 
with his tail between his legs. Is it / who go 
about, afraid to look man or woman in the 
face? Am I the same who came here six 
months ago ? Did I cotne here to learn this ? 
Who was it taught it to me, then ? I say, I've 
been deceived : it's no work of mine. Professor 
Valeyon — he's made me a subject for experi- 
ment : he's tried his theories on me : dissected 
me, and filled in the parts that were wanting. 
It's a dangerous business, Professor Valeyon. 
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Youv'e lost one daughter: the other may go 
too/ 

Bressant's voice, which had been growing 
hoarser and more rapid as he went on, abruptly 
sank, at this last sentence, into a whisper ; yet, 
had anyone been there to Usten, the whisper 
would have sounded louder and more terrible 
than the most violent vociferation of angry 
passion. It breathed a sudden concentration 
of evil intelligence, that startled hke the hiss of 
a serpent. 

He stopped his short, passionate walk, and 
leant against his table, with his arms once more 
folded. The idea that he had been tampered 
with had gained possession of him, and nothing 
tends more to demoralise a man, and make 
him unmanageably angry. His was an un- 
candid position, without doubt : he was attempt- 
ing to lay upon others the responsibihty which 
— ^the greater part of it, at least — should have 
been borne by himself; but still, the vein of 
reasoning he pursued was connected aiid com- 
prehensible, and was rendered awkward by an 
ugly little thread of something like truth and 
justice, which showed here and there along its 
course. 
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' They've taught me to love : did they think 
they could stop there ? that I shouldn't learn to 
lie, as well ? and to hate, and be revengeftd ? 
and to be afraid ? Was I so bad when I came 
here that all this has made me no worse ? I 
was happy, at any rate : my brain was clear : 
my mind had no fear and no weariness — it was 
Uke an athlete : my blood was cool. Look at 
me, now ? Am not I ruined by this patching 
and mending? I can do no work. When I 
think, it's no longer of how I might become 
great, and wise, and powerful — of nothing in- 
spiring — nothing noble ; — b,ut all about these 
petty, heated, miserable affairs, that have 
twisted themselves aroimd me, and are choking 
me up. I don't ask myself, any more, whether 
my name will be as highly honoured and as 
long remembered as the Christian Apostles', 
and Mahomet's, and Luther's. My only ques- 
tion is, whether I'm to turn out more of a fool, 
or of a liar 1 And / love Sophie Valeyon ! 
I'm to be her husband.' 

The young man came to a sudden stop, and 
slowly lifted his head. Through the sullen, 
imhappy, and resentful cloud that darkened his 
eyes, there ghmmered doubtfully a Ught such 
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as can be reflected only from what is most 
divine in man. It was a strange moment for it 
to appear, for at no time liad Bressant's moral 
level been so low as now; but, happily, the 
phenomenon is by no means without precedent 
in human nature. God is never ashamed to 
declare the share He holds in a sinner's heart, 
however black the heart may be. 

' No, no ! ' said he, and as he said it, the first 
tears that he had ever known glistened for a 
moment in his eyes — ' such as I am, I must 
never marry her.' 

The point on which this sudden and momen- 
tous resolve turned was so subtle and dehcately 
evanescent as scarcely to be susceptible of 
clearer portrayal. To be consistent, the weight 
of his revengeful sentiments should have been 
directed upon Sophie, for she it was who had 
played the most effective part in changing his 
nature, and swerving him from his cold, but 
sublime ambitions. By teaching Bressant love, 
she had, by implication, done him deadly injury, 
yet was the love itself so pure and genuine as 
to prompt him to resign its object ; he being 
rendered unworthy of her by that same moral 
dereliction which she herself had occasioned^ 
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But the very quality which enables us to do 
a noble deed, dulls our appreciation of our own 
praise^orthiness. Bressant took no encoiirage- 
ment or pleasure from what he had done ; pro- 
bably, also, his realization of the extensive and 
fearful consequences of the action, to others 
as well as to himself, was as yet but rudi- 
mentary ; so soon as the momentary glow was 
passed, he fell back into a yet darker mood than 
before, and felt yet more adrift and reckless. 
To make a sacrifice is well ; but does not hinder 
the need of what is given up from crippHng us. 

Again the young man turned to the window, 
and, raising the sash, he secured it by the httle 
button used for the purpose, and leaned out 
into the snow-storm. The flakes fell and melted 
upon his face, and caught in his bushy beard, 
and rested lightly upon his twisted hair. They 
flew into his eyes, and made httle drifts upon 
the collar of his coat, and in the folds of his 
sleeves. He gazed up towards the dull gray 
cloud from whence they came, and presently 
out of the confusion, and carelessness, and 
morbid impatience of his heart, he put forth a 
prayer that some awfully stirring event might 
come to pass; let a sword pass through his 
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life ! let him be smitten down and . trampled 
upon! let his mind be continually occupied 
with the extreme of active, living suffering ! let 
there be no cessation till the end ! he could 
accept it and exidt in it ; but to live on as he 
was living now, was to walk open-eyed into 
insanity. Bather than that, he would commit 
some capital crime, and subject himself to the 
penalty. Let God take at least so much pity 
upon him, and grant him physical agony ! 

It is not often that our prayers are answered, 
nor, when they are, does the answer come in 
the form our expectations shaped. Occasionally, 
however — and then, perhaps, with a prompt- 
ness and completeness that force us to a realisa- 
tion of how extravagant and senseless our 
desires are— ,does fulfilment come upon us. 

As Bressant's strange petition went up through 
the storm, a sleigh came along from the direc- 
tion of the railway station. It was nothing but 
a cart on runners, and painted a dingy, grayish 
blue ; it was loaded with a dozen tin milk-cans, 
much defaced by hard usage ; each one stopped 
with an enormous cork. The driver was clad 
in an overcoat, which once had been dark 
brown or black, but had worn to a greenish 
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yellow, except where the collar turned up 
around the throat, and showed the original 
colour. His head and most of his face were 
enveloped in a knit woollen comforter, and 
mittens of the same make and material protected 
his hands. His legs were wrapped' up in a 
gray horse-blanket. He was whitened here and 
there with snow, and "Snow was packed between 
the necks of the milk-cans. He drove directly 
towards the boarding-house, and he and Bressant 
caught sight of one another at the same moment. 

' Hallo ! ' called the stranger ; ' you're Bressant, 
I guess, ain't you ? I've got something for you.' 
Here he drew up beneath the window. ' You 
see, I was down to the dep6t getting some milk 
aboard the up-train, and Davis, the telegraph 
man, came up and asked me, " Bill Keynolds, 
are you going up to Abbie's ? 'cause," says he, 
" here's a telegraph has come for the student up 
there, — him that's going to marry Sophie Val'yon 
— ^and our boy, he's down with the influenza," 
says he. " I'm your man ! " says I, " let's have 
it I " and here 'tis,' " added Mr. Keynolds, pro- 
ducing a yellow envelope from the bottom of 
his overcoat pocket. 

Bressant had heard little or nothing of the 
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explanation volunteered by the bearer of the 
message, but he at once recognised the yel- 
low telegraph envelope, and comprehended the 
rest. But ere he could leave the window to go 
down and receive it, he saw the fat servant-girl, 
who had witnessed the scene from the parlour, 
run down to the front gate, sinking above her 
ancles at every step, take the envelope from 
Bill's mittened paw, exchange a word and a 
grin with him, and then return, carefully step- 
ping into the holes she had made going out. 
Bill gave a nod of good-will to Bressant's 
window — for Bressant was no longer there — 
whipped up his nag, and jingled off with his 
milk cans. In another minute the feit servant- 
girl, after stamping the remains of the snow off 
her shoes upon the door-mat, opened the door, 
and introduced the despatch, and her own 
smiling physiognomy. Bressant snatched the 
former, and shut the door in the latter, before 
the hand-wiping and haranguing had time to 
begin. 

Before opening the envelope, he stood up at 
his fiill height, and filled his lungs with a long, 
profound breath ; then emitted it suddenly in 
a sort of deep, short growl, and took his seat at 
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the tabled He tore open the end of the enve- 
tope, pulled out the enclosure, which was 
an ordinary printed telegraph bjank, filled in 
with three lines of writing, as follows :*— ' Been 
very ill come on at once at once must hear all 
no alternative' — ^in the scrawly and unpunctuated 
chirography pecuUar to written telegrams. 
The name signed was ' M. Vauderp.' Bressant 
read the message, and afterwards carefully 
perused the printing, even down to the name of 
the printer's firm, which was given in very 
small type at the bottom of the paper. Then 
he glanced over the writing once more, and re- 
turned the paper to the envelope. 

" ^ At once, at once !' muttered he ;^ ' that's the 
only way of writing itahcs in telegraphy, I 
suppose. Well, I'U go at once ; it's ten now ; 
there's a train at half-past.' 

He unlocked a drawer in his table, and took 
from it a purse, which he put in his pocket. 
He buttoned a pea-jacket across his broad chest, 
pressed a roulid fur cap on to his handsome 
head, took a pair of thick gloves from the 
inantel-piece, and walked away without giving 
one backward glance. 

• The snow blew and drifted through the open 
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window into the empty room ; the iew remain- 
ing flowers were hustled from their stalks ; the 
red eye of the stove grew dimmer and dinmier, 
and finally feded into darkness, and the coloured 
drawing of the patent derrick broke loose at 
another comer, and flapped and fluttered against 
the wall in crazy exultation. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 



FACT AND FANCY. 



The snow-stonn continued all that afternoon. 
The customary hour for Bressant's visit to the 
Parsonage went by, and he did not appear. The 
Professor smoked two extra pipes, and spent 
half an hour looking out across the valley try- 
ing to discern the open spot upon the top of 
the hill. Finally, the early twihght set in, and 
he returned to his chair, but felt no impulse to 
light a lamp and take up a book. He sat tilted 
back, puUing Shakespeare's nose with medita- 
tive fingers. A gloom gradually settled over 
the room, withdrawing one after another of the 
familiar objects aroimd him from the old gen- 
tleman's sight : it even seemed to creep into his 
heart, and create a vague uneasiness there. He 
tried to shake it off, teUing himself that he was 
the happiest and most fortunate old fellow alive : 
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that everything was coming out just as he had 
hoped and prayed it might : that one daughter, 
with the man of her choice, would be just far 
enough removed from his fireside to give a 
piquancy to the frequent visits he should receive 
from her : while the other would still, for a 
time, continue to pour out sunshine in the house, 
and redouble her love for him by way of com- 
pensating for what he should iniss in Sophie's 
absence. And then the Professor built an airier 
and a fairer castle still ; beneath it lay the heavy 
clouds of sufiering, barren effort, and hope de- 
ferred : its sunlit walls were hewn of solid faith : 
the banner which floated over the battlements 
was woven with white threads of truth : over the 
arched entrance gate was written ' Constancy/ 
Yet, fair and lofty as the castle was, the build- 
ing materials were taken from no less homely 
edifices than the village boarding-house and his 
own Parsonage ! 

By-and-bye, however, the vision faded, or else 
the clouds upon which it was built rose up and 
hid it. The Professor, returning to himself, found 
that he was now surrounded with thick dark- 
ness, and strive as he would, he could paint no 
fancies upon it which did not partake more or 
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less of the character of the background. Sophie 
seemed to have lost. the steady cheer of her 
aspect, she was pale and fragile, and every mo- 
ment took away yet more- of earthly substance, 
till scarcely anjrthing but the faint lustre of her 
face and form remained. Then, all at once, the 
features which had heretofore been only sad, 
changed into an expression of horror and torture 
and despair : and while the Professor, himself 
aghast, strained his old eyes to make out more 
clearly the half indistinguishable image, it van- 
ished quite away : but at the last moment it had 
spoken : at least, the lips had moved as if in 
speech, though no sound had reached the Pro- 
fessor's ears. Yet he fancied he had caught a 
ghmmering of the purport: he pressed his 
hands over his forehead to shut out the thought, 
and wondered no longer at the expression upon 
Sophie's face. 

Then Cornelia moved across the hollow black- 
ness of the room. She was sunshiny no longer, 
but morose and stem, her eyebrows were drawn 
together : a secret defiance was in her tigerish 
eyes : her hps were set, yet seemed ever and 
anon, as she turned her face aside, to tremble 
with a passionate yearning. As he gazed, she 
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disappeared, but the Professor had a feeling 
that she was still concealed somewhere in the 
darkness. And at last she came again — she, 
or something that looked like her : the old gen- 
tleman shivered and recoiled, as though a snow- 
drift had somehow blown into his warm old 
heart. Was it his daughter who looked with 
those unmeaning eyes, encircled with dark rings, 
in which hfe and passion burnt out had left the 
dull ashes of remorse and hopelessness ? Where 
were the luminous cheeks and the queenly 
step of his proud and beautiful Gorneha? — 
What words were those ? or was it only fancy 
— Ah ! — ^The Professor started with a sharp 
exclamation: — but he was alone in his dark 
study, and the phantom of Corneha was gone. 

He composed himself in his chair again, and 
presently a third figure grew into form and 
colour before him. At first, as a stately young 
girl, with the arched feet and hot blood of the 
south, and her eyes dark and soft as a Spaniard's. 
But her beauty lasted but for a moment : a 
withering change came over face and figure : 
she was cold and hard : her youthful ardour, 
warmth, and freshnes? had been shriveUed up, 
or worn away. The rich black hair grew rusty, 
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and the dark, delicate complexion became dull 
and lustreless. Nevertheless, the Professor con- 
tinued to look with hopeful expectation, confi- 
dent that a further alteration would ensue, 
which, though it would not restore the grace 
of youth, would give a peace and happiness yet 
more beautiful. And indeed, it seemed for a 
moment, as though his expectation would be 
gratified. The figure raised its head and held 
forth its hands, and the Professor's bright antici- 
pation was reflected in its eyes. But alas I the 
brightness faded almost before it could be 
affirmed to exist : the hands dropped to the 
sides, the head was averted, and the whole form 
shrank back, and sank to the ground. For the 
third time — the Professor's imagination was 
certainly playing him strange tricks this evening 
— the ghost of spoken words appeared to fall 
upon his ears, and sink Hke molten lead into 
his heart. He groaned, and there was an op- 
pression on his chest, so that he struggled for 
breath : but in another moment the crouching 
figure was gone, and the oppression with it : 
but drops of sweat stood upon the old man's 
broad forehead. 

Still another vision awaits him, however, and 
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he draws himself up sternly to encounter it, and 
a heavy frown lowers on his thick grey eye- 
brows. But the lofty form which confronts him, 
massive and stalwart alike in mind and body, 
meets his gaze unflinchingly, and frowns back in 
angry defiance. The old Professor pauses in 
his intended denunciation, being taken aback, 
somewhat, at the unexpected counter-accusation 
which strikes out at him from the young man's 
eyes. Yet do his self-confidence and indigna- 
tion become reconfirmed ; for there, behind, the 
three former phantoms appear together, and 
seem to launch against the last a deadly shaft 
of bitter reproach and judgment. The Pro- 
fessor watches it cleave a passage through the 
stalwart figure's heart, and he bows his head and 
thinks-— It is but justice ! In the same instant, 
a cry of intensest pain and horror escapes him : 
the deadly arrow, additionally poisoned by the 
blood it has just shed, has passed quite through 
the spectre of his former pupil, and is buried up 
to the feather in Professor Valeyon's own vitals ! 
This shock efiectually wakened the old gentle- 
man — for after all he had only be^i having an 
imeasy nap in his straight-backed chair ! — and 
he started to his feet, and fumbled nervously 
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for the match-box. Just them, Sophie appeared 
at the door with a lamp in her hand^-— the real 
'Sopfiie^ this time — ^no intangible shadow. 

* Why, papa dear ! What are you doing in 
here in the dkrk ? Have you been asleep ? ' 

* Come here, my dear ! ' said the Professor, 
in a shaken voice, holding out his hand. He 
took her on his knee, and hugged her to him 
eagerly, passing his hand down her arm, and 
pressing her slender fingers. 'Are you well 
and happy, Sophie ? ' 

' Yes, papa,' she answered, laying her head 
as usual on his shoulder. 

' He — ^your — young man did'nt come to-day? ' 
continued the Professor, with an attempt to be 
jocose. ' He's getting very squeamish to be kept 
back by a snow-storm ! ' 

Sophie repHed only by nestling closer to her 
father's shoulder. 

* Where's Neehe?' enquired the Professor, 
again breaking the silence. 

* She's seeing about supper, I believe.' 
'Have you heard anything about Abbie 

lately ? ' proceeded the other. He must have 
been either strangely anxious to keep up a con- 
versation, or unusually inquisitive, this evening. 
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' Not very lately ; I saw her about a week 
ago. She didn't look in very good spirits, it 
seemed to me.' 

' Not in good spirits, eh ? not in good spirits ? 
and that was a week ago ! was she ill ? ' ' 

' I don't think there was anything the matter 
— ^with her health, I mean ; she only looked 
very sad — as if something had almost broken 
her heart. But then she always is grave, you 
know.' 

' She has been, of late years, that^s certain,' 
muttered the old man gruffly; 'and does she 
begin to be broken-hearted now ! ' he added to 
himself. More thoughts, and angry ones, he 
might have had, but the memory of his un- 
toward dream still hovered about him, and he 
suppressed them. 

* What are you thinking of, papa ? ' demanded 
Sophie, with an inquietude of manner which 
attracted the Professor's attention. Her laid his 
finger on her pulse, and touched her forehead. 

' You've taken cold, my dear,' he said, yith 
the most tender anxiety of tone. ' What have 
you been doing? How have you exposed 
your self?' 

* I was out on the porch, about an hour ago,' 
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replied she, languidly. * I wanted to — to see if 
he was coming, you know. The snow came on 
me a little, I believe, and I had on my slippers. 
But I didn't feel anything — any cold. I was 
out only a moment.' 

Professor Valeyon turned his strong-featured 
face away from the lamp, so that the shadow 
covered his expression. He could feel the heat 
of Sophie's cheek through his coat, as she lay 
heavily on his shoulder ; heavily, but not half 
so heavily there as upon his heart. But, with 
the physician's instinct, his voice was on that 
account all the more cheerful. 

' Well, well, my Httle girl ; it won't do to 
run any risks now-a-days, remember ! I shall 
make you drink a big cup of hot water, with a 
little tea and sugar in it, and go to bed early, 
with three or four extra blankets. Meanwhile, 
come ! let's go and see whether Comeha has got 
supper ready yet.' So saying, the old gentle- 
man gained his feet, offering his arm with a 
bow, took up the lamp with his other hand, and 
off they went, leaving Shakespeare's plaster bust 
placidly to face the darkness alone, as he had 
often done before. 
The next morning the storm was over, and 
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the sun came dazzling over the spotless fields, 
but Sophie kept her bed, with bright, restless 
eyes, and hot cheeks. The Professor dreaded 
a return of the typhoid pneumonia, and paced 
his study incessantly, in a voiceless fever 
of anxiety ; physically exhausting himself the 
better to aflfect quiet and unconcern when in her 
room. He mentioned his fears to no one — not 
even to Corneha ; besides, if care were taken, 
she might recover yet, without fatal, or even 
serious danger. To herself, therefore, and to all 
who enquired, he spoke of her attack as merely 
a cold, which must be nursed for prudence sake. 
Meanwhile, no signs of Bressant. Sophie said 
not a word, but Corneha showed uneasiness, 
and kept making suggestive remarks to her 
fether, and hazarding unsatisfactory explana- 
tions of his absence. She never ventured to say 
anything to her sister on the subject, however. 
There was a gulf between the two that widened, 
like a river, hour by hour. 

Towards evening a letter came from the 
boarding-house, directed to Professor Valeyon. 
It was in Abbie's handwriting, and must con- 
tain some news of Bressant. The old gentle- 
man shut himself up in his room, the better to 
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deal with the intelligence, and the paper 
rustled nervously in his fingers as he read ; but 
the news amounted to little after all. 

^ For fear dear Sophie and you should feel 
anxious about Mr. Bressant, I will tell you all 
I know of his absence/ said the letter. 'A 
telegram came for him yesterday morning about 
ten. Joanna, the servant, who took it up to 
him, says Mr. Eeynolds told her it was from 
New York. So I suppose some friend there — 
you will probably be able to say who — ^has been 
taken very dangerously ill, or perhaps is dead. 
The summons must have been very urgent, for 
he left his room not ten minutes afterwards, and 
took the half-past ten o'clock train down: 

* I feel sure he will be back by to-morrow 
evening. Don't let your daughters fail to be 
here to meet him.' 

After reading this, and without pausing to 
indulge in casuistry, Professor Valeyon betook 
himself straight to Sophie's chamber. 

' You've heard something ! ' said she, in a low, 
assured tone the moment he entered. *A 
letter? give it me — ^I would rather read it 
myself.' 

The Professor gave it into her hand, with a 
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smile ; but Sophie's eyes were too deep and dark 
for any smile to glimmer through. . As she 
opened it he turned his jback upon her, and 
sa^r out of the window the sinking sun redden 
the snow-covered hill-top above the road. 

^ Yes, I'm sure he will be back to-morrow/ 
said Sophie's quiet voice after a minute or two. 
She made no cominent on his having allowed 
anything to take him , away at such a time — on 
the eve of his marriage— without first sending 
word to her ; but gave Abbie's letter back into 
her father's keeping, and lay with closed eyes. 
He sat down in the chair by the bedside, and 
presently noticed that she lay more peacefully, 
and breathed inaudibly and easily, and that the 
feverish flush was leaving her cheeks." A slight 
moisture, too, made itself perceptible oh her 
forehead. 

' Her life is in this fellow's hand ! ' thought 
the Professor, and he trembled to his very 
heart, but dared not ask himself wherefore* 

'Do you think it would hurt me to sew, 
papa ?' said she at length, looking up from her 
pillow. 

' Better let sewing and everything else alone 

k2 
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for the present, my dear ; it'll be enough work 
to get all well again by next Sunday/ 

Sophie sighed. ' I did so want to finish my 
wedding-dress all myself/ said she. ' It needs 
only a few hours' work now, and Comeha is so 
busy on her own account, it's hard to ask her. 
Oh, yes ! dear papa, I know how glad she'd be 
to help me,' she added quickly, seeing the old 
gentleman's eyebrows meet and his forehead 
redden. 

' I should hope she would ! Must be very 
busy if she hasn't time to do so much as that ! ' 
growled he. ' I'll send her up to you, my 
dear.' 

' Papa ! ' said Sophie, caUing him back from 
the door ; and it was not until she had posses- 
sion of his hand and was holding it against her 
cheek that she went on. ' Don't let the wed- 
ding be put off, if I shouldn't be able to sit up 
on Sunday. I'll be carried down into the guest- 
chamber, where he was ill for so long. Don't 
— papa, I know you won't think hardly of me ; 
but I feel a kind of superstition about that par- 
ticular day and hour : that if all is not done 
then, it never will be. Am not I foohsh ? But 
do let it be so, and never mind wisdom ! ' 
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There was a vein of strenuous earnestness 
only partly concealed beneath her words and 
manner, which the gruff old gentleman, who was 
as sensitive as a photographic plate where his 
affections were concerned, did not fail to note. 
He kissed her on both cheeks — a fully sufficient 
answer to her request, and shuffled out of the 
room in his old sUppers; which, thanks to 
Sophie's fiUal attentions, still held together with 
dying Mthfiilness. 

The rest of the day the two sisters passed 
together — ComeUa working upon her sister's 
wedding-dress, and Sophie guiding her by di- 
rections and suggestions. Not since they first 
began to grow apart, had there been between 
them so great an appearance of sisterly love and 
cordiahty. Yet, if CorneUa allowed herself to 
think at all, it must have seemed, in the Hght 
of her purpose r^arding Bressant, as if she was 
preparing a shroud rather than a wedding- 
garment. Or, perhaps, as she observed the 
change which even so brief and light an illness 
had made in Sophie's dehcate face, there may 
have lurked in the secret places of her mind, a 
darker and guiltier thought than that. But let 
not our condemnation be too unconditional, 
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lest the precedent come home, some day, 
to ourselves. It may astonish us, hereafter, 
to discover how many of our most respect- 
able acquaintances axe murderers-only in 
thought! 

But Sophie's condition seemed steadily to 
improve, and by the morning of the thirtieth, 
the Professor apprehended no danger but from 
imprudence. That she should attend Abbie's 
party was, of course, out of the question ; but 
there was no longer any obstacle in the way of 
Cornelia's availing herself of the entertainment, 
if she were so inclined. 

Deadly and immitigable as woman's purpose 
is often represented to be, it may, especially 
before she becomes thoroughly hardened :to 
crime, be swayed by shades of feeling or 
sentiment which would appear, to a man, ridi- 
culously trifling, and which, indeed, she could 
not herself explain or calculate upon : and there 
is the more likelihood of this, in proportion as 
the depth to which her emotions and affections 
are involved in the affair. As to Cornelia, 
there are no means of determining whether she 
ever wavered in her designs against her sister's 
happiness and her friend's constancy, or not; 
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she at any rate decided to go to the ball, and 
even condescended to accept Mr. Reynolds* 
tender of his escort thither. There are a host of 
respectable motives always on hand for such 
occasions, and Cornelia might be going either 
from a curiosity to find out whether Bressant 
would return, and in order, if so, to bring her 
sister the latest news ; or to obtain rehef from 
the monotony of home-life ; or to obUge Abbie, 
who counted upon her appearance ; or to dis- 
play her ball-dress cut after the latest New 
York pattern ; or all these small matters may 
have been the wheels whereon rolled the in- 
visible car, but for which they would not have 
existed. 

As she was attiring herself, Sophie, who was 
seated in her deep invalid-chair, looking at her, 
was seized by an uncontrollable longing to put 
on her wedding-dreas, and satisfy her mind a^ 
to its being a good fit. There it lay, upon the 
sofe, and nothing coiild be easier than just to 
slip into it. ComeUa, absorbed in her own 
crowded thoughts, never dreamt of opposing 
the idea, and lent all necessary assistance to 
carry it out. It was not until Mr. Eeynolds 
had sent up word that the sleigh waited at the 
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door, and gathering up her cloak and tippet, 
she had kissed Sophie, left her, and was hurry- 
ing down stairs with rustling skirts, that she 
realised that she had given her parting salute 
to one dressed as a bride ! 
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CHAPTEK X. 



A DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Thbre could not have been a better night for 
sleighing. The temperature had risen con- 
siderably since the storm, and the snow, which 
had fallen to the depth of a foot, was already- 
packed down hard upon the road, so that the 
runners seldom sank beneath the surface. 
Moreover, there was a full moon, just push- 
ing its deep orange circumference above the 
horizon. It had chanced to come up just where 
a black skeleton forest stood out against the 
sky, encouraging the fancy that it had somehow 
got entangled in the branches, and had grown 
red in the face from struggling to get out. But 
ere the young people reached the scene of the 
entertainment the struggle was over : the per- 
fect-circle was calmly and radiantly uplifting 
itself above the world, far beyond the reach of 
the outstretched arms of the gnarled and black- 
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limbed forest ; yet did the dark eairth benefit 
by its defeat, in the chaste illumination which 
descended upon its wintry countenance. 

Mr. Eeynolds was perfectly happy: it is 
pleasant to reflect how small an amount of 
bliss can overflow some souls. Cornelia was 
brief but kind in her answers to his turbid and 
confiisQd pourings forth : not that she paid heed 
to anything the poor fellow said — she was only 
occasionally aware ,of his presence. Her mind 
was revelling in dreams of heated and exalted 
imagination : . she was filled with inspiration, as 
with the rich, palpitating blast of a mighty 
organ ; but the tumultuous chorus of her 
thoughts produced upon her an efiect of mag- 
netism which found its expression in a gentle 
graciousness of words and manner. 

She had made up her mind that the first 
person she should meet would be Bressant; 
and, so full did she feel of victorious power, it 
seemed as if, with scarcely a conscious eflfort, 
she could overbear and bring him to her feet. 
Yes, and dictate the terms upon which she 
would consent to receive his homage. What a 
pity that the keynotes of so few natures cor- 
respond, at the critical moment, with our own ; 
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and that Providence sees fit to forward, .by even 
negative help, so small a proportion of our 
superbly conceived plans. 

It was half-past eight when they drew up at 
the boarding-house door. No sooner had 
Cornelia set foot within the threshold, and 
caught sight of Abbie's face, than it was borne 
in upon her that Bressant was not there ; and 
the former, after questioning her about Sophie's 
non-appearance, confirmed her fear. He had 
not come, nor was it now probable that he 
would arrive before morning. It would have 
been useless to expect him by the late train, 
due at half-past ten, since to avail himself of 
that it would be necessary to make a diflicult 
connection by walking two or three miles from 
one railway to another. 

After climbing to such a height it was terrible 
to fall. Comeha had not allowed herself to 
anticipate the disaster precisely because it was 
so crushing. In a moment the great, rainbow- 
tinted bubble of her hope and imagination had 
burst, leaving only a bitter and unpleasant 
sense of the paltry and unclean materials — the 
soap-suds and clay-pipe — wherewith it had 
b«n created. 
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Furthermore, the polite fictions which she 
had lubricated her conscience withal, regarding 
her desires and intentions, were shown up at 
precisely their true value, and a very discredit- 
able spectacle they made. Nothing is more 
exasperating after a failure than to be stared 
out of countenance by the unworthy means we 
have employed. During her progress up stairs 
to the dressing-room, and brief stay there, 
Cornelia had ample leisure to review her 
thoughts and deeds during the latter months of 
her life. What a waste of time, opportunity, 
and emotion! It was a tragedy of ridicule 
and a farce of profound pathos. 

Her perception of these things was assisted 
by the depression which reacted upon her pre- 
vious excitement : it had an embarrassing way 
of presenting, in the clearest colours, whatever 
in her conduct had been most unwise and in- 
defensible. She could have borne it easily had 
there been as much as one stirring struggle for 
victory, even had the struggle resulted in defeat. 
Her state of mind might have borne analogy to 
his who, having deeply caroused overnight in 
celebration of some glorious triumph, learned, 
upon coming to his racked and tortured senses 
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the next day, that it was a triumph for the 
other side. 

Had the sense of despair been less over- 
whelming, had Cornelia been merely disap- 
pointed, rage would have taken the place of 
depression, and her thoughts would have run 
in far different channels. But there was no 
hope : this was her last chance of all : here- 
after a rampart would be erected against her, 
which she neither was able nor dared to scale. 
There was no element in her position that 
could make it endurable, and yet there was 
no escape. She had not enough spirit of enter- 
prise left to return home at once, but yielded 
herself with torpid insensibihty to whoever 
chose to make a suggestion. She wonderingly 
speculated as to how she had ever been able 
to originate an idea herself. 

The evening dragged its slow length along, 
and dragged Cornelia with it. To be where she 
was, was insupportable ; but to go back to the 
Parsonage was worse still ; and the thought of 
the solitary drive thither with the overflowing 
Mr. Eeynolds filled her with a nauseating pain 
of anticipation. 

It could not have been far from midnight 
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when she awoke to a sense of bebg alone and 
not far from the side-door into the yard. Her 
partner — ^whoever he was — ^had gone to get her 
some ice-cream or a cup of coffee. Cornelia 
did not wait for his return, but walked quickly 
and unobserved to the door, which stood a few 
inches ajar, opened it, passed through, and 
stood in the unconfined air. The keen intensity 
of the tonic made her nostrils ache, and her 
uncovered bosom heave. She unbuttoned one 
of her gloves, and taking some snow in her 
hand, pressed it to her warm temples, and then 
let it drop shivering into her breast. 

*It must feel like that to die, I suppose,' 
thought she. 'If I were Sophie, now, that 
snow would be the death of me in two days : 
as it is, I shall only have a cold in the head to- 
morrow. There seems to be no reason in these 
things.' 

A dark figure turned the further corner of 
the house, and came ploughing through the 
snow immediately under the eaves, dragging 
one hand along the clap-boards as it came. 
The crunching of the snow caught Cornelia's 
ears, and she tiu'ned and recognised the figure 
in half a breath. The great height, the massive 
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breadth, the easy, springing tread -r-, it was 
Bressant from head to foot. He was buttoned 
up in a short pea-jacket, and there was a round 
fur cap on his head. As Cornelia turned upon 
him he stopped a moment, standing quite 
motionless, with the fingers of one hand resting 
on the side of the house. Then he came close 
up to her . and grasped her wrist with his 
gloved hand. 

'Where is Sophie?' demanded he in his 
rapid, muffled voice. 

* She's ill : she caught cold : she's at home,' 
answered Corneha, who, at the first recognition, 
had felt a kind of twang through all her 
nerves, and was now trying to control the 
effects of the shock. There was something 
queer in Bressant's manner- — in the way he 
looked at her. 

'But you came,' rejoined he, stooping down 
and peering into her beautiful, troubled face. 
He broke into a laugh, which terrified Cornelia 
greatly, because he laughed so seldom. ' One 
might know you'd come. You thought I'd be 
here : you came to see me, and here 1 am. 
Will Sophie get well ? ' 
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*0h, yes! she was much better. When I 
left she had on her — wedding dress/ 

Bressant drew in his breath hissingly between 
his teeth, and his fingers tightened a moment 
round Cornelia's wrist. The pain forced a 
sob from her and turned her lips pale. He 
paid no attention to her, presently dropped her 
wrist, and put his hands behind him, grinding 
the snow beneath his heel, and looking down. 

' Whom is she going to marry ? ' was his next 
question, asked without raising his head. 

' You ! ' exclaimed Cornelia, in astonishment 
and fear. The answer sprang to her lips with- 
out forethought or reflection, so much had the 
strange question startled her. 

But he again stooped down and peered into 
her eyes, watching the effect of his words on 
her as he spoke them. 

' No, no ! I am not he who promised to marry 
her. She wouldn't have me, if I asked her : 
she don't know me. I'm going to marry some 
one else. She'll love me, no matter who I am. 
Shall I tell you her name ? ' 

Cornelia could only shiver — shiver — with 
dry mouth and dilated eyes. Bressant put his 
hand on her shoulder, and drew her forward a 
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step or two, so that the white moonlight fell 
upon her. 

' CorneHa Valeyon is her name/ said he ; and 
then, as she remained rigid, he bent forward 
with a whispered laugh, and kissed her on the 
'face. 

' There ! now we belong to each other : a 
good match aren't we ? — Quick ! now ; run 
into the house and get your things on. You 
must walk home with me, and we'll arrange 
everything. Go ! I shall wait for you here.' 

She re-entered the house, cold and dizzy, 
just as her partner arrived with the coffee. She 
explained — what scarcely needed to be told — 
that she felt faint ; she must go up-stairs. In 
three minutes she had put her satin-slippered 
feet into a pah- of waterproof overshoes, pinned 
up her traihng skirts, thrown on her long 
wadded mantle, with sleeves and hood, and 
had got down stairs again before ' assistance ' 
could arrive. All the time there was a burning 
and tingling where his lips had been, but she 
would not put up her hand to touch the spot 
and relieve the sensation. It was in a manner 
sacred to her ; albeit the sanctity was largely 
mingled with bewilderment, remorse, and fear. 
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When she came out Bressant was standing 
where she had left him, tossing a couple of 
snow-balls from one hand to another. He 
dropped them as she approached and brushed 
the snow from his gloves; She took the arm he 
offered her — timidly and yet feehng that it was 
all in the world she had to chng to. It was 
true — by that kiss she belonged to him, fox it 
had made her a traitor to all else on whom she 
had hitherto had a claim. Yet upon how 
difierent a footing did they stand with one 
another from that which she had prefigured 
to herself I This was he whom she was to have 
brought, vanquished, to her feet I With one 
motion of his strong, masculine hand he had 
swept away all her fine-spun cobwebs of oppor- 
tunity and method, and had laid his clutch 
upon the very marrow of her soul. But 
though she had lost the command, she was 
party, if not principal, to the guilt. It was he 
who had taken fire from her. 

' You remember last summer,' said he, ' that 
night when an arch was in the sky? We 
didn't understand one another then, and I 
didn't understand myself. But during the last 
d^y or two I've been thinking it aU over. 
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I've had too good an opinion of myself all 
along.' 

' What is it that you've been thinking ? ' 
asked Cornelia, feeling repelled, and yet driven 
by a piteous necessity to know all the contents, 
good or bad, of this heart which was her only 
possession. 

'Of all that's been said and done this last 
half year. There's nothing you care for more 
than me, is there ? ' he demanded, concentrat- 
ing the greatest emphasis into the question. 

' If you care for me — if I can be everything 
to you' — CorneUa's voice was broken and 
tossed upon the uncontrolled waves of fighting 
emotions, and she could give httle care to the 
form and manner of her speech. . 

' I love you — of course I love you ! — ^what 
else is there for me to do ? But I've been all 
this time trying to find out what love was. I 
thought I loved Sophie, you know.' 

Bressant's strange words and altered manner 
dismayed Cornelia. What was the matter with 
him? She could not get it out of her head 
that some awftil event must have happened; 
but she knew not how to fi-ame enquiries. 
Bressant continued, a determined levity in his 
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tone was yet occasionally broken down by a 
stroke of feeling terribly real. 

' I was a great fool — ^you should have told 
me ; yoij knew more about it than I did. It 
WBS my self conceit— I thought nothing was too 
good for me. When I saw you I thought you 
were the flower of the world, so I wanted you. 
Well — ^you are — the flower of the world I ' 

' He does love me 1 ' said ComeUa to herself ; 
and she knew a momentary pang of bliss which 
no consideration of honour or rectitude had 
power to dull or diminish. 

'But ailerwards/ he went on, his voice 
lowering for an instant, 'I saw an angel — 
something above all the flowers of this world — 
and I was fool enough to imagine she would 
suit me better still. You never thought so, 
did you Cornelia ? ' he added, with a , half 
laugh, ' well — ^you should have told me I ' 

How he dragged her up and down and 
struck her where she was most defenceless! 
Did he do it on purpose, or unconsciously ? * 

'I mistook worship for love — that was the 
trouble, I fancy. Luckily, I found out in time 
— it won't do to love what is highest : it can 
only make one mad. Love what you can 
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understand — ^that's the way ! See how wise I've 
become/ 

Bressant's laugh affected Cornelia like a deadly 
drug. Her speech was fettered, and she moved 
without her own will or guidance. 

" I found out — just in time — that I needed 
more body and less soul: less goodness, and 
— ^more Cornelia P he concluded, epigramma- 
tically. 

So this was her position. It could hardly be 
more humiliating. Yet how could she rebel ? 
for was not the yoke of her own manufacture ? 
Indeed, had she been put to it she might have 
found it a difficult matter to distinguish between 
the actual relation now subsisting between Bres- 
sant and herself, and that which she had been 
for months past striving to effect. He had met 
her half way, that was all. 

But surely it was only during this absence 
that this idea of abandoning Sophie, and turn- 
ing to herself, had occurred to him. Half as a 
question, half as an exclamation, the words 
found their way through Cornelia's twitching 
lips, 

' What has happened to you since you went 
away ? ' 
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' Oh I since we love each other, there's no 
use talking about that at present. If I had any 
idea of marrying Sophie, now, I should have to 
go and tell her everything. It's so convenient 
to be certain that nothing can change your love 
for me, Cornelia I No, no I I wouldn't be so 
suspicious of you as to tell you now.' 

' When am I to know then ? ' she asked, fear- 
ful of she knew not what. 

' After we're married there shall be a clearing 
up of it all. You'll be much amused I By the 
way, I found out one queer thing-^— what my 
real name is ! ' 

* Your real name I ' 

' Yes — ^who I am ; you know I said I wasn't 
the same who was engaged to marry Sophie. 
Well, I'm not ; he was a myth — there was no 
such person. I always thought " Bressant " was 
an incognito, didn't you ? But it turns out 
to be the only name I have ! I hope you like 
it ; do you think "Mrs. Bressant '' sounds well ? ' 

* What does all this mean ? What are you 
going to do with me ? Are you making a sport 
of me,' cried Cornelia, clasping both hands over 
Bressant's arm, in a passion of helplessness. 
Much as she loved life, she would at that 
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moment have died rather than feel that she was 
ridiculed and deserted by him. 

They had come to the brow of the hiU on 
which the village stood, overlooking the valley, 
which moon and snow together lit up into a sort 
of phantom daylight. The moon hung aloft, 
directly above their heads; and the narrow 
circumference of their shadows, lying close at 
their feet, were mingled indistinguishably to- 
gether. Cornelia, in the energy of her appeal, 
had stopped walking, and the two stood for a 
moment looking at one another. Seen from a 
few yards' distance, they would have made 
a supremely beautiful and romantic picture. 
The stately poise of Bressant's gigantic figure — 
the slight inclination of his head and shoulders 
towards Cornelia — ^presented an ideal model for 
a tender and protecting lover. She, in form 
and bearing, the incarnation of earthly grace 
and symmetry, her lovely upturned face revealed 
in de6p soft shadows, and sweet, melting lights, 
her rounded fingers interlaced across his arm, 
her bosom lifting and letting fall irregularly the 
cloak that lay across it ; what completer em- 
bodiment could there be of happy self-surren- 
dering, trusting young-womanhood ? And what 
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were the fitly-spoken words — ^the apples of gold 
in this picture of silver ? 

' Cornelia/ said Bressant, throwing aside the 
levity as well as the underlying passion of his 
tone, and speaking with a slightly impatient 
coldness, * Don't you begin to be a fool as soon 
as I leave it off. You may call what joins us 
together love, if you like, but it's not worth 
getting excited about. You take me because 
you were jealous of Sophie, and because you've 
compromised yourself. I take you because 
you're beautiftd to look at and — because no- 
body else would have me ! We shall have 
plenty of money, which will help us along. 
But what is there in our relations to make us 
either enthusiastic or miserable ? — Come along I ' 

This was the consummation of Cornelia's 
passionate hopes and torturing fears; of her 
dishonorable intriguing and reckless self-dese- 
cration. She became very calm all of a sudden, 
and without making any rejoinder, she ' came 
along ' as he bade her, and they descended the 
hiU. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FOUND. 

Sophie, having carried her point regarding her 
wedding-dress, had nothing better to do after 
Cornelia had left her than to give herself up 
to reverie. She had a private purpose to sit 
up until her sister's return, that she might 
hear all about Bressant, and why he had stayed 
away * so long and sent no word. That he 
had returned, expecting to meet her at the 
ball, she entertained not the slightest doubt ; 
nor was there at this time any suspicion or 
misgiving in her mind about his fidelity and 
love. 

Mankind's ignorance of the future is, beyond 
dispute, a blessing; yet we could wish, for 
Sophie, that so much presentiment of what was 
to come might be hers as to lead her to concen- 
trate all possible happy thoughts into the few 
hours that remained wherein she might yet be 
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happy. She had full scope and freedom to 
think what she would — no less than if a hundred 
years of earthly bUss had awaited her. Her life 
had been full of all manner of spiritual beauties 
and perfumes — a divine poem, though written 
upon clay. Let only the harmony of sweet 
music float about her now, and the shadow of 
what was to come be not cast over her. 

She eat ia her deep, ^ eaay chair, with i« 
high back, and square, roomy seat. An open- 
grate stove furnished light to the room, for 
Sophie had blpwn out her candle. As the flame 
rose or sank, the various objects round about 
stood visible, or vanished duskily away. Endy- 
mion, over the mantelpiece, still slept as peace- 
fully as ever, and the smile, though for ever 
upon his lips, seemed always to have but that 
moment alighted there. How tenderly the 
lustrous touch of the moon brightened on his 
white shoulder ! 

The golden letters of the Lord's Prayer 
gleamed ever and anon from the shadow above 
the bed, and sent the shining beauty of a sen- 
tence across to Sophie's eyes ; and the face of 
the cherub^ with his chin upon his hand^ was 
turned upward in immortal adoration. Sophie s 
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glance rested thoughtfully upon one and then 
the other. They were incorporated into her 
life. Would they have power to protect her 
from evil and suffering ? Well, the words of the 
Prayer settle that question most wisely. 

How silent the house was and how light it 
was outdoors. Sophie rose from her chair by 
the fire and walked slowly to the window. A 
board creaked beneath her quiet foot and a 
red coal fell with a gentle thud into the ash- 
receiver. Then, as Sophie leaned against the 
window, she heard the little ormolu clock, in the 
room below, faintly tinkle out the half-hour 
after eleven. Before long — in an hour per- 
haps — Corneha would be back, rosy with the 
cold, fresh, laughing, and ftdl of news. Dear 
NeeUe ! How Sophie wished that she might 
find a love as deep and a happiness as perfect 
as had come to her. It hardly seemed fair that 
she should monopohse so much of the world's 
joy. True, God knows best ; but Sophie, with 
her forehead against the cold window-pane, 
prayed that Cornelia might speedily become 
as blessed as herself. Then she turned to go 
back to her chair, casting a parting glance at 
the white road, with the glistening track of 
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sleigh-runners visible as fex as the bend. No 
moving thing was in sight. In stepping from 
the window her foot caught in the skirt of her 
wedding-dress, and she narrowly escaped faUing. 
The loose board creaked again, dismally ; but 
Sophie laughed at her clumsiness, and recover- 
ing her balance, reached her chair and sat 
down in it. How warm and pleasant it 
was. The walls of the room seemed to draw 
up cosily around the stove, and nod to one 
another good-naturedly. They loved Sophie 
and would do all they could to make her com- 
fortable and secure. She sat quite still, and 
perhaps fell into a hght, half-waking slumber. 

A while afterwards, she suddenly started in 
her chair, her head raised, as if Ustening. The 
fire burnt as warmly as ever, but Sophie was 
trembling incontrollably, and her heart was 
beating most unmercifully. She walked quickly 
and bhndly, with outstretched hands, to the 
window. This time the ominous board forbore 
to creak. Its omen was fulfilled. 

Without hesitating, she threw up the window, 
and, unmindful of the tingling inrush of cold 
air, she leaned out, and looked down through 
the arched window of the porch. The bare 
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vines that struggled acsross it afibrded no inter- 
ception to the view of the two figures standing 
within. Sophie gazed at them as a bird does 
at a snake : she could not take her eyes away : 
she could not move nor utter a soimd. It was 
like the oppression and paralysis of a fearful 
dream. Was she dreaming ? 

It was a terribly vivid dream, at any rate. 
She seemed to see one of the figures — a woman 
— clasp the man's hand passionately in hers 
and speak. The voice was known to her ; it 
was as familiar as her own ; but the words it 
uttered made her sure she was asleep. Thank 
God ! it wasn't real. She would wake up in a 
moment, and shudder to think how ugly a 
dream it had been. Oh! if she could only 
awaken before this conversation went any 
further. It was breaking her heart: it was 
killing her. She had heard of people who 
died in their sleep — was it from such dreams 
as this? 

She seemed to have heard two voices — ^voices 
that she loved and knew as well as her own 
heart — ^talking a horrible, unholy jargon about 
some purpose— some plan— something that it 
was a sin even to listen to or ima^ne ; but, as 
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in a dream, she had no choice but to listen. 
She tried to shake off the delusion — to see, to 
prove that what she saw and heard was false. 
But still it lasted, and lasted. Still those 
wicked sentences kept creeping into her ears 
and deadening her heart. Oh, God ! would it 
never cease ? — would there never be an end ? 

At length the end seemed about to come. 
But, ah ! the end was worst of all. Shame — 
shame to her that such sinful imaginings should 
visit her brain. She saw the figure of the man 
turn away as, if to go ; but the woman caught 
him by the arm, and lifted her beautiful, guilty 
face up towards his as if beseeching him for a 
parting kiss. She saw him stoop his dark, 
bearded head, with a half-impatient gesture, 
and kiss the beautiful woman's mouth, then 
motion' her towards the house. ' Make haste 
and put on your travelling dress,' he seemed to 
say : ' 111 walk up the road a httle way and 
wait for you.' 

Sophie found power to sUp down from the 
window after that, but she knew she was 
dreaming still. She heard a stealthy footstep 
on the stairs and along the entry ; it seemed to 
pause, and hesitate a moment at her door ; but 
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then it went on and entered Cornelia's room. 
If she only could go to her lover, Sophie 
thought. If she only could speak to him and 
feel his arms around her. And why should 
she not? he had but just gone up the road. 
She would slip out and run after him. It was 
deadly cold : she was in her white wedding- 
dress. Yes ; but then it was a dream — nothing 
but a dream — no harm could come of it. 

She lifted herself softly from the floor, and 
moved towards the door. She passed the 
looking-glass on the dressing-table as she went, 
and cast a darkling glance into it. A haggard 
ghost seemed to stare back at her, with crazy 
eyes. A braid of brown, silky hair, had become 
loosened, and was creeping down upon the 
spectre's shoulders. 

Sophie stole along as noiselessly as a cat. 
She descended the staircase, ghded down the 
passage, opened the outer door, and was on the 
frozen porch. The chill of the air passed 
through her as if she had been indeed but a 
spirit. The dream must surely be a dream of 
djBath. She ran down the icy path to the gate, 
and, looking along the road, saw that a tail 
figure had nearly reached the spur of the hill, 
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around which the road turned. By hurrying 
she would yet be able to overtake him. She 
passed through the gate without causing a creak 
or a rattle, gathered up her light skirt, and 
started to run as speedily as she might. 

The cold snow penetrated through her thin 
slippers and made her feet ache and sting. 
The breeze forced a cruel entrance through the 
bosom of her dress, as if to freeze the heart 
that was beating so. As she ran on she began 
to pant so heavily it seemed as if every breath 
must be her last. The familiar road, the well- 
known outline of the hills, the stone walls, the 
stretch of woods to the left, where she had 
walked so often last fall, all looked now ghastly 
and unreal — a world whose only sun was the 
moon — a fitting world for such a dream as 
this. 

Still she staggered onwards, shpping in the 
polished ruts of the sleigh-runners, plunging 
into the deep snow. Her body was cold as the 
winter itself, but her head was burning as if a 
fire were within it. She reached the bend and 
her eyes strained wildly up the road. There I 
fietr ahead, marked black against the ghastly 
snow — there I still moving away — ^further away. 
Would she ever reach him ? 
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It was hopeless, and yet she kept on. 
Kather than let him go without having assured 
her it was all a wicked dream — ^without having 
hugged her in his arms, and given her her 
good-night kiss — ^without having called her his 
own, only Sophie, and promised he would 
always love her, and no other — rather than give 
up all this, she would die in the pursuit, and it 
were well that she should die. So on she ran : 
her brain reeled, she could scarcely feel whether 
her Umbs yet moved: there was a griping 
in her heart, and her breath came in short 
gasps of agony. The earth darkened and 
tipped before her eyes, but her resolve never 
faltered. To reach him, or die. Oh ! how 
gladly she would die, if only she might reach 
him. Was not that he-^there — only a short 
way on? Might not her voice reach him? 
Would not some good angel bear it to him ? 
Even then she stumbled, and fell forward on 
her knees ; but, ere she sank quite down, she 
threw forth a wild, piercing, despairing cry, 
giving to it her whole desolate soul — 

' Bressant ! Bressant ! ' 

Then blackness obliterated everything. But 
Bressant, as he walked heavily along, encom- 
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passed with bitter and miserable thoughts, sud- 
denly halted, as if an iron hand had been laid 
upon his shoulder. Either he had actually 
heard a faint echo of that unearthly cry, or his 
spiritual ear had taken cognisance of the call of 
Sophie's soul. He turned himself about, with 
a quaking heart. There was the long white 
road, but no human being was visible upon it. 
Yet he knew that Sophie's voice had called him. 
She must be near. Slowly he began to walk 
back, half dreading to behold her image rise 
before him, with deep, reproachful eyes. 

He had not gone twenty yards, when he 
started back, having almost set his foot upon 
something which lay face downwards in the 
snow, clad in a dress almost as white. He would 
not have seen her but for her brown hair, which, 
falUng loosely about, was caught and stirred by 
the inquisitive breeze. She herself lay quite 
still. 

Bressant took her beneath the arms, and lifted 
her up. Crouching down^ he supported her 
head against his shoulder, and brushed away 
the snow that had adhered to her face. There 
was a cut upon her chin, but the blood, after 
running a few moments, had congealed. -Her 
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eyes were not quite shut, but the Hds were stiff 
and immovable. The mouth, too, was a little 
open. Was it the moonlight that gave her that 
death-like look ? or was she dead indeed ? 

The young man broke out into a long, waver- 
ing cry. It was not weeping ; it was not laugh- 
ter; yet it bore a resemblance to both. It 
curdled his own blood, but he could not repress 
it. It was the voice of over-strained, unendur- 
able emotion, and a horrible voice it was to hear. 
He feared he was losing his senses— looking in 
that white, motionless face, and uttering such 
a cry ! At last, however, it died away, and 
there was silence. The silence was almost 
worse than the cry — ^the utter silence of a 
winter night. 

^ What shall I do ? ' he said to himself, help- 
lessly. 

The unearthly voice, and the discovery to 
which it had led, following the other events of 
the night, had made Bressant unfit to deal with 
this matter after his usual ready and practical 
style. But he would have found the problem 
an awkward one at his best. How could he 
appear at the Parsonage ? What account could 
he give there of this lifelesa body ? What ac- 
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count could he give of it to himself ? He was 
utterly bewildered and aghast. It seemed that 
the dead had risen from the grave, to drag him 
relentlessly back to the fullest glare of earthly 
ignominy — to the keenest experience of human 
suffering. And yet, did he quite deserve it? 
Was there no grain of leaven in his lump of 
sinfulness and weakness, if all were known ? He 
is a hardened criminal, indeed, who can find no 
hope in the thought of appeaUng from human 
judgment to Divine ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Eeynolds had been luxuriating 
in a very unmistakeable sense of injury. To 
some persons there is a positive rehef and grati- 
fication in being really wronged : it raises their 
estimate of their own importance ; by virtue of 
their title to feel angry, disappointed, or de- 
ceived, they can take their place in a higher 
than their ordinary rank. So Mr. Eeynolds, 
finding himself qualified to plead a clear case 
of absolute and unwarrantable desertion, held 
up his head, and bore himself with becoming 
dignity. 

His dignity did not, however, interfere with 
his seeking to drown his shght in the good, 
old-fiashioned way. He solaced himself beyond 

^dence with the varied products of the hotel 
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bar, and . then settled himself solitary in his 
sleigh and jingled homewards. His road took 
him past the Parsonage, and he enhvened the 
lonely way by scraps of songs, reflections upon 
the perfidy of woman, and portentous yawns 
at intervals of two or three minutes. In fact, by 
the time he had gone a mile the most predomi- 
nant aensation he had was sleepiness, and half a 
mile more came very near making a second 
Endymion of him. From this, however, he was 
preserved by the very sudden stoppage of his 
sleigh, which threw him on his knees against 
the dasher, and forcibly knocked his eyes open. 
He rolled over to the ground, but, happening 
to light on his feet, he stood unsteadily erect, 
and asked a very tall and powerful man, who 
was holding his horse's head, when he was going 
to let that drop ? ' 

Eeceiving no inteUigible answer, he stumbled 
in the powerful man's direction, perhaps con- 
templating the performance, of some deed of 
desperate valour. Meanwhile the object of his. 
hostihty had rehnquished his hold of the horse, 
and appeared kneeling on the ground, support- 
ing the form of a woman, dressed in a tasteful 
white dress, with dark, disordered hair lying 
around her colourless face. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

LOST. 

Mr. Reynolds immediately paused, and re- 
garded this group for some moments with an 
air of singular sagacity and archness. 

* I say, young fellow/ ejaculated he, at length, 
with an evident efibrt to attain distinctness of 
utterance, 'that sort of thing won't do, you 
know.' 

Bressant looked up and recognised the rustic 
bacchanalian for the first time. He had always 
had a peculiar antipathy to this young gentle- 
' man ; but at this moment it was intensified 
into a loathing. How could he ask assistance 
from such a degraded creature as this ? 

The recognition had been niutual, and Mr. 
Reynolds, tacking unsteadily around, brought 
hunself to bear m such a position as to catch a 
fiair view of Sophie's face, with the spot of 
Mood on her chin. The first glance so terrified 
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him, that he utterly forsook his footing, and 
came abruptly to the ground, never once taking 
his eyes iBrom the face, all the way. But the 
shock of his fall, and the awful solemnity of 
what he saw, sobered him considerably. He 
turned to Bressant, and eyed him with anxious 
earnestness. 

* Why, you're the fellow she's engaged to, 
ain't you? What on earth's been the row? 
She ain't dead, is she ? How did she get here ? 
In her wedding-rig, too, by golly ! ' 

Bressant's frame vibrated with a savage im- 
pulse ; but Mr. Eeynolds, not being of a 
sensitive temperament, was not at all discon- 
certed. 

* Well, say, I guess she'd better be fetched 
home, first thing,' said he, bestirring himself to 
arise from the chilly seat he had taken. ' Lucky 
I happened along, too. Guess you was hoping 
I might, wasn't you? Well, you hoist her 
under the arms, and I'll hang on by the feet — 
ain't that it ? and well have her into the sleigh 
in no time.' 

' Don't touch her ! ' said the other, fiercely. 
' Let her alone, you drimken fool ! ' 

*Now, look here, Mr. Bressant,' rejoined 
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Bill Eeynolds, resting his hands on his knees, 
and looking intently in Bressant's face, * I may 
not be rich and a swell, like you are ; but I 
guess I'm an honest man, any way, as much as 
ever you be ; and I ain't insulting nobody by 
helping take home a poor frozen girl. I don't 
care if she is engaged to you. You don't mean 
to keep her here till morning do you? and 
seeing she ain't married yet, I guess the right 
place for her to be in, is her father's house.' 

Perhaps it was the moonhght, glinting on 
Bill's immovable eye-glasses, that gave extra- 
ordinary impressiveness to his words ; or it may 
have been Bressant's reflection, that this young 
country bumpkin, sulhed with drink, coarse, 
and igndrant though he was, would have pro- 
bably found his sense of equahty in no way 
diminished, had he known more of the facts to 
which the present catastrophe was a sequel ; at 
all events, he made no further objections. 
His mamier changed to an almost submissive 
humbleness, and without more words he helped 
Bill to place the insensible woman in the 
sleigh. 

' That's the talk,' remarked Mr. Reynolds, as 
he drew the sleigh robe over her. ' Now then, 
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Mr. Bressant, just you jump in and hold on to 
her, and I'll lead the horse along. We'll be 
there in half a shake.' 

' No,' replied Bressant, after a mental conflict 
as violent as it was brief : ' I'll lead the horse 
myself.' The only pleasure now left to this 
young man was to insult and torture himself 
to the utmost of his ingenuity. He had for- 
feited all right to protect or care for Sophie, 
and it was with a savage satisfaction that he 
resigned it to Bill Eeynolds, as being the 
worthier and better man. It* was the quixoti- 
cism of self-degradation, but was doubtless not 
without some wholesome influence. 

In three minutes more they were at the Par- 
sonage gate. They made a stretcher of the 
sleigh robe, and carried Sophie in on it. The 
gate, flapping to behind them, sounded Uke a 
fretful and qu^nilous complaint. As they 
mounted the porch steps, which creaked and 
crackled beneath their weight, the door was 
opened by ComeUa, in her travelHng dress. 
Her face expressed so vividly the unspeakable 
horror which she felt as her eyes rested on her 
sister's half-opened hds, that Bressant, seeing it, 
was stricken anew with the perception of his 
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own misery. As Cornelia looked up from the 
pure and innocent features — ^which never had 
worn an aMrftd and forbidding expression until 
now, when all power of expression was gone — 
her glance and Bressant's met; but, after a 
moment's encounter, both dropped their eyes, 
with an involimtary shudder. Their trial and 
sentence were condensed into so seemingly 
brief a space. 

But Bill Reynolds neither dealt in nor appre- 
ciated such refinements upon the good old ways 
of communicating sentiments. 

* Good evening, Miss Varyon,' exclaimed he. 
' I guess we didn't expect to see one another 
again to-night. Pray don't imagine, Miss, that 
I bear you any grudge. At times Uke this 
personal considerations don't count — ^not with 
me. I'll shake hands with you, Miss Val'yon, 
first chance I get, and we'll ^be just as much 
friends as ever we was before. That's the right 
way, I guess.' 

The door of the guest-chamber stood open, 
and the sleigh robe, with its burden, was laid 
upon the bed whereon Bressant had spent so 
many weary days. Then the voice of the 
Professor, who had been awakened by the 
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noise and the sound of feet, was heard from the 
top of the stairs, demanding to know what 
was the matter. * 

* Come down,' said Bressant, stepping to the 
guest-chamber door. * Be quick ! ' 

He spoke more slowly and deeply than was 
his wont. In spite — or perhaps in consequence 
— of his abasement, forlomness, and unworthi- 
ness, he showed a dignity and impressiveness 
which were novel in him. The boyishness, 
vivacity, and motion had quite vanished. There 
was a depth and hoUowness in his eyes which 
gave a singular power to his face. There must 
have been a vein of genuine strength and 
nobleness in the man, or he would have been 
too much crushed to show anything but weak 
despair or brutal suUenness. Had Professor 
Valeyon's attention been directed to the point, 
he might have recognised his pupil as being 
now thoroughly grounded in the elements of 
emotional experience. 

The old gentleman, in dressing-gown and 
sUppers, came thumpmg hastily downstairs, in 
response to Bressant's summons. The strange 
solemnity in the latter's tone, no less than the 
ominousness of the hour, probably gave him 
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premonition of some disaster. He reached the 
threshold of the room, and paused a moment 
there, settling his spectacles with trembling 
fingers, and looking from one silent face to 
another. The room was lighted only by the 
declining moon, which shone coldly through 
the windows. The bed, and that which was on 
it, were in shadow. In an instant or two, 
however, the Professor's eyes made the dis- 
covery to which none of those who stood about 
had had the nerve to help him. And then the 
old man proved himself to be the most stout- 
hearted of them all. He only said ' Sophie ! ' 
in a voice so profoundly indrawn as scarcely to 
be audible; then walked unfalteringly across 
the room, bent over the bed, and proceeded to 
examine whether there were yet life in his 
daughter, or not. Even the moonlight seemed 
to wait and listen. 

' Bring a candle/ said he, presently, breaking 
the awful silence. 

Cornelia brought it, and the warmer light 
inspired a sickly flicker of hope into the ex- 
pectant faces. The little ormolu clock on the 
mantel-piece whirred, and struck half-past one. 
As the ring of the last stroke faded away. 
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Professor Valeyon raised himself, and turned 
his face towards the others. So strongly did his 
soul inform his harsh and deeply-lined features, 
it seemed, for a moment, as if there were a 
majestic angel where he stood. 

' Be of good cheer,' quoth the old man — for 
no smaller words than those which Christ had 
spoken seemed adequate to clothe his thought 
— ' she is not dead : we shall hear her speak 
again.' 

Bressant threw up his arms, as if about to 
shout aloud ; but only gave utterance to a 
gasping breath, and, stepping backwards, leant 
heavily against the wall, near the door. Cor- 
nelia, standing at the centre of the room, broke 
into quivering, Hngering sobs, opening and 
clenching her hands, which hung at her side. 
Bill Eeynolds, however, being overcome with 
joy, at once gave intelUgible manifestation of it. 

' Good enough ! ' cried he, slapping his leg, 
and looking from one to another, with a giggle 
of relief ' Bully for her ! Bless you, / knew 
Sophie Val'yon wam't dead. Speak again I I 
believe you ! She'll tell us what's the matter, 
I guess.' 

Professor Valeyon rapidly an collectedly 
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gave his directions as to what steps were to be 
taken, and in a few minutes everything was 
being done that skill could do. ' Snow was 
brought in to encourage back the life it had 
dismayed, and camphor and coffee awaited 
their turn to take part in the resuscitation. 
Slow and reluctant it was, like dragging a dead 
weight up from an unknown depth. More 
than another hour had passed away before 
Sophie's eyelids quivered, and a slight tremor 
moved her lips. 

By and bye she opened her eyes, slowly and 
uncertainly-let them dose again-and once 
more opened them ; and, after several inaudible 
efforts, there came, like an echo from an im- 
measurable distance, one word, twice repeated — ^ 

'Bressant! Bressant!' 

They looked around for him, but he was not 
in the room, nor in the house. Questioning 
among themselves, none could tell whether it 
were an hour or a minute since he had departed. 
When life b^an to take fresh hold on her he 
had so loved and wronged, his heart had £Etiled 
him, andy without a word, he had gone out and 
away. But not to escape ; for on no heart was 
the weight of sorrow and suffering so heavy as 
on his. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

The grand ball kt Abbie's was still in progress, 
though showing signs of approaching dissolu- 
tion, when Bressant entered the house quietly 
at a side-door, and crept up to his room. He 
wished not to be seen or heard by anybody ; 
but it happened that Abbie saw him, and the 
sight partly alarmed and partly relieved her. 
She could now account for the mysterious dis- 
appearance of CorneUa, some hours before. 
But why had Bressant returned so secretly? 
and why were his movements .all so surrep- 
titious ? Something must be out of order, either 
at the Parsonage or elsewhere. She reflected 
and conjectured, and of course became momen- 
tarily more and more uneasy. Nor did a short 
visit to his door relieve her 'apprehensions : a 
confused and nondescript sound had proceeded 
from within, as if the young man were piacking 
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up. Whither could he be going, she asked 
herself, on the very eve of his marriage ? 

It is never difficult to find cause for anxiety ; 
but it seemed to Abbie that the misgivings she en- 
tertained were reasonable and logical. Bressant 
had made up his mind to desert Sophie, because 
the fortune which he had all his life considered 
his own, turned out to belong to another, on 
whose generosity he was too proud or too sus- 
picious to depend. He was going off, either to 
struggle through poverty to a fortune of his 
own making, or, giving himself up to his mis- 
fortune, to remain all his life in want and 
misery; or, perhaps — Abbie did not openly 
admit this alternative, but still, knowing what 
she thought she did of his nature, and the cir- 
cumstances, the suspicion had existence — per- 
haps, in conjunction with a certain evil-disposed 
person in New York, he contemplated by frau- 
dulently absconding. 

Now, Abbie imagined that the key whereby 
alone all these difficulties could be unlocked, 
lay in her own hands. It was a key of which, 
so long as her own interest alone had been 
concerned, she had refused to avail herself; 
but when the welfare of those she loved was 
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called into question, she made up her mind (in 
spite of pride — her strongest passion next to 
love) to make use of it without hesitation. 

When the last guests had taken their de- 
parture, Abbie went to her room, and looked at 
herself in the glass, by the hght of a kerosene 
lamp. She was dressed plainly, though be- 
comingly enough, in black silk; a lace cap 
rested on her grey hair ; her face was worn and 
wrinkled, but had a fine expression about it, 
that would have re-called former beauty to the 
memory of anyone who had known her in 
early life. She was deeply excited, without 
being at all nervous, the excitement being so 
profoundly rooted as to be really a part of 
herself. 

* Why am I happy ? ' she asked herself. ' No|, 
not because IVe buried all my pride. Because 
I've found a reason to justify me in biuying it : 
that's why ! ' 

She went, for the third time that night, to 
Bressant's door, and this time turned the latch 
and pushed it open. He was sitting at his table^ 
with his head on his arms. His trunk and a 
large iron-bound box lay packed and strapped 
beneath the window, which was thrown wide 
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open. The rush of air between that and the 
door roused the young man : he got slowly to 
his feet, and came forwards. 

*I don't want to see you/ said he, with a 
heavy utterance. * I warn you to go away. You 
and I had better have nothing to say to each 
other.' 

' We must ; the time to speak has come ! ' she 
returned. * Ive come to you, because you could 
not bring yourself to rely on me. It's your 
own want of faith ' 

' You'd better not go on,' interrupted Bres- 
sant, with a strange smile. * I had more faith 
than you imagine. But there are some moun- 
tains that faith can't move.' 

' Why do you still keep me off? ' cried Abbie, 
in a tone which might have made his heart 
bleed, except that of late it had been stabbed 
so often. *Good God! am I so repulsive to 
you that, for the sake of being happy and com- 
fortable all your life, you can't bring yourself to 
recognise my existence ? Don't imagine I want 
to buy your love or toleration with this money 
of mine. I want nothing in exchange — nothing ! 
I can't help the knowledge that I shall have 
made you rich, and so put happiness in your 
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power ; but I ask no acknowledgment — no rer' 
turn. Take everything and go ! Leave me 
here and believe that I am dead ! Is that 
enough ? ' 

VA great deal too much! You'll be sorry 
youVe said all this. K you knew what you 
were talking about, you wouldn't have said a 
word of it.' 

'Oh, you are hard to please, indeed ! ' ex- 
claimed Abbie, gazing at him and shuddering. 
' I pray God your heart is so cold to no one 
else as to me ! Poor Sophie ! She would die at 
one such word.' 

* Don't speak her name,' said Bressant, in a 
tone so stern as to be equivalent to a threat. 

He held his eyes down, so that the ugly gleam 
in them was hidden. Abbie had no thought of 
fearing him as yet, and she would have her say. 

'Do you think I don't know you're going to 
leave her ? If it's because you don't love her, 
I can say no more. You are beyond any help 
in this world. But if you do, let me save her, 
even if I must oblige you in doing it ! You 
know Httle of her love, though, if you think she 
can be happier with you rich than poor. Oh ! 
are you so cold yofurself as to beheve you are 
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acting generously to her in this ? Go back to 
her, or she will die ! ' 

The old woman took fire as she spoke, and 
many of the signs of age were for the time 
obUterated. Some of the power and brilliancy 
of her youth shone again in her eyes ; her form 
seemed to acquire a different and stateher con- 
tour. In the earnestness of her speech, involun- 
tary gestures accompanied her words ; free 
from all exaggeration, and so truly and grace- 
fully fitted to her meaning as to be virtually 
invisible. But Bressant was not won by it : his 
expression grew more ugly and repellant with 
every successive sentence. 

' You fool ! ' said he, coming one heavy step 
nearer, and frowning down upon her ; 'I warned 
you away ; I told you to be silent. You've 
meddled with what was no concern of yours ; 
you've thrust yourself where you had no right 
to come ' 

' No right ! ' she interrupted, with an intensity 
of indignant emphasis that seemed adequate to 
smite to the ground the towering figure that 
faced her. Then, clasping her hands, and in 
a voice of yearning, ineffable tenderness, she 
added, * Oh, I have prayed for you, and wept 
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for you, and loved you so ! For your own sake, 
my darling, do not use such words to me ! ' 
Here she held out her arms, and tears ran hot 
down her faded cheeks. ' Am I not your 
mother ? Are you not my son ? ' 

* No ! ' answered Bressant. 

He threw so tremendous a weight of malig- 
nant energy into the utterance of this single 
word, although not raising his voice higher than 
his usual tone, that the moral effect upon the 
woman was as if he had dealt her a furious blow 
on the breast. Completely stunned at first, she 
stood as if dead, except that her body, upright 
and rigid, vibrated sUghtly from side to side, 
like a column about to fall. So sudden, too, 
had been the shock, that her arms still remained 
outstretched, and the track of her tears still 
glistened upon her cheeks, tears shed so utterly 
in vain as to acquire a trait of ghastly absurdity. 

As sense and reflection began to dawn agam, 
the first instinctive defence she attempted was 
that of increduKty. It was to gain breathing 
space rather than from any hope in its eflGicacy. 
But afterwards, following the ability to hear 
and the capacity to comprehend, the grim reality 
settled darkly down. Her life for the last twenty- 
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five years, then, had been a miserable blunder ; 
her love, hopes, and fears wasted, and turned 
to ridicule ; her self-sacrifice, a wretched self- 
deception, a throwing of all possibilities of hap- 
piness into the bottomless pit, whence no return 
could ever come to her ; every thought, aspira- 
tion, and desire which had visited her heart had 
been a mockery — meaningles3 and empty. This 
was the reaUty to which she was awakened. 
And, lest this should not be sufficient, here 
stood one before whom she had abased and 
humbled herself, whose insolence she had borne 
meekly and lovingly, "whose feet she had set 
upon her neck. Here he stood, insolent and 
unfeeling still ; a false impostor, whom might 
God refuse to pardon ! 

And who and what was he ? Oh, what pun- 
ishment was terrible enough for him ? Surely 
— surely God would not allow him to escape ! 
What was he ? 

These thoughts must have written themselves 
in the woman's eyes, which were now awful to 
behold — eager, questioning, and malevolent. 
Bressant forced a harsh laugh, as men will when 
they find themselves opposed by impotent rage. 
Certainly Abbie had no other claim to be con- 
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sidered an amusing spectacle. Had not her 
revengeful rage upheld her, she must have 
swooned. But it was a hideous kind of vitality, 
unwholesome to contemplate. Bressant laughed 
by main strength. 

' You can't solace yourself even with that/ said 
he, shaking his head. * Up to three days ago 
I was as much in ignorance as you. It was no 
fault and no concern of mine ; you and Professor 
Valeyon chose to deceive yourselves, and me. 
Nobody can be more innocent than I ! Nobody 
can regret more, on some accounts, that our 
relationship is no closer ! ' 

In this last sentence the tone of mockery he 
had assumed was somewhat overstrained; a 
suspicion of underlying sincerity grated through 
it. 

' Don't say you didn't know ! ' said Abbie, in 
a guttural voice, clasping and wringing her 
hands, and turning her head from one side to 
the other ; * don't dare to say it ! No — ^no ! you 
did — you did I You did know it, and God wiU 
punish you — God will condemn you ! He must 
— ^He will ! ' She could not endure to believe 
that, having been defrauded in her love, she was 
to be defrauded also in her hate and thirst for 
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revenge. She could live by either ; but to be 
deprived of both was death I 

Bressant made no^ reply to her uncanny pe- 
tition, and a silence followed. Abbie stood 
wringing her hands, waving her head, and 
drawing her breath sobbingly between her teeth. 
Was she the same woman — stately, and almost 
beautiful — who had spoken so loftily and ten- 
derly but a few minutes before ? Are human 
generosity and affection founded on no securer 
basis? Her appearance was now revolting. 
Suddenly a thought struck her. 

*AhI but she — she can't escape,' she broke 
forth, seizing upon the idea with a grisly eager- 
ness of exultation. 'You can't get her away 
from me ; I know her, oh I I know her, and I 
condemn her, I hate her — God ! how I hate her. 
She shall never be forgiven — never, never. You 
can never cheat me out of her^ for I know her.' 
Abbie pressed both hands to her head. 

'You had better hold your tongue, old 
woman,' Bressant said, in a low voice, and a 
deadUer passion than anger looked from his eyes 
as he fastened them upon her. ' You're so himgry 
to send a soul to hell, take care you don't find 
yourself there. Do you think your past life can 
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save you ? Wait till I've told you what it has 
been. You began by blasting a true man's 
life, trusting too easily against all internal evi- 
dence to the lies that were told you about him. 
Next, you married the liar, not loving him, but 
so that the other might hear of it, and beheve 
you had forgotten him ; so you acted a lie to 
him, and prostituted yourself bodily and spiri- 
tually to gratify your pride and revenge. Not 
the sort of thing that gets people to heaven, so 
far, is it ? ' 

Abbie still pressed her hands to her head, and 
stared before her without speaking. 

* You were false to your marriage vows ; after 
that, you neglected your husband no less than 
he you ; you never tried to make yourself love- 
able to him ; you were the only wronged one ! 
you could do no wrong yourself ! At - last you 
had a son.' 

She raised her eyes, which, during the last 
few minutes had become bloodshot, and fixed 
them fearfully upon the young man's face, as he 
continued. 

' You loved him, as most females do love 
their young, and yet not so generously as most. 
It was not as his father's child, -but only as your 
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own, that he was dear to you ; he was your 
child, a part of yourself, and you loved him 
only because you loved yourself. 

* When he was still a baby you left your hus- 
band's house, and thereby, if justice were done, 
forfeited the recognition of good women, and 
pure society ; but you took great credit to your- 
self because you left your son and your money 
behind you. Was it nothing in the balance, 
then, the scandal, worse than any poverty, 
which the recovery of your property would have 
caused ? Nothing but self-sacrifice, to leave a 
sickly child to all the advantages that wealth 
could give it ? Well, a month afterwards, in 
spite of wealth, your son died.' 

At this announcement, Abbie's convulsive 
strength, which had thus far served to keep her 
erect and motionless, exhaled itself in a long 
groan, and left her placid and nerveless. Seeing 
her about to fall, Bressant put' forth his hands 
and grasped her arms below the shoulder, hold- 
ing her thus while he went on. Her eyes were 
closed and her head fell forward on her bosom ; 
but so blinded was the young man by the re- 
morseless passion which had gradually been 
working up within him, he failed to perceive 
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that the old woman's ears were no longer sen- 
sible to his voice, nor her heart sensitive to his 
words. 

^ He died, and I was younger than he, but 
stronger, and more like my father. I was put in 
his place, and was called by his name. I grew up 
proud of what I thought my aristocratic birth I 
I resolved to become the most famous of man- 
kind, and I found an angel and was going to 
marry her. But the evil began to come with the 
good : it began long ago, and in many ways, and 
I tried to overcome it, or provide against it one 
way or another. You benevolent people had led 
me into a battle-field, unarmed, and then left me 
to fight my way through; and I should have 
done it, too, but at the last I had myself to fight 
against, and then / gave in. Why, / had been 
dead and buried more than twenty years— why 
don't you laugh at that? — and had been im- 
posed upon all that time by this miserable, name- 
less outcast, myself I whose father's name was 
Adultery and his mother's Sin. That was a 
parentage to be proud of, wasn't it ? And yet I 
swear before God I'm better contented it should 
be so, than to be the son of an honest marriage, 
-with such a woman as you for my mother/ 
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As he loosened the hold of one hand, to em- 
phasise this oath, the senseless body, which he 
had been upholding, swung around, and swayed 
towards the floor. He dropped the arm which 
remained in his grasp, and the red flush on his 
cheek and forehead died away into pallor, as he 
looked down at the dark heap of clothes lying 
at his feet. Finally he stooped down, and lifted 
her on to the sofa. 

'She's not dead,' muttered he, after scrutinizing 
the woman's face for a moment ; ' she has her 
punishment, though, like the rest of us.' 

He wrote an address on a couple of pieces of 
paper which he found in the drawer of the 
table, and fastened them to the box and trunk 
with some mucilage. Then he took his fur cap, 
and having banged on the fat Irish servant 
girl's door, and told her that her mistress was 
lying insensible in his study, he left the house 
without delay. It wanted Still an hour to the 
time for the earhest morning train to New York, 
and as the young man did not care to subject 
himself to questions and remarks from the officials 
at the village dep6t he determined to walk down 
the track, a distance of between four and five 
miles, to the station below. Off he started accord- 
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ingly, and arriving there in ample time, was able 
to eat a good breakfast of cold meat, hard-boiled 
eggs, and crackers — all the solid contents of the 
refreshment room — ^before his train got in. He 
bought his ticket, stepped on board, flung him- 
self into a seat, and left all behind him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHERE TWO ROADS MEET. 

The velvet-cushioned seat on which he sat felt 
very comfortable, and the great speed at which 
he was being carried along was agreeable to 
him. He had been busily occupied, with little 
rest of any kind, and scarcely any sleep, for 
nearly three days ; and his mind had been all 
the time engrossed by the most harrowing 
thoughts and experiences. It was all over now : 
nothing could ever again give him apprehen- 
sion or anxiety : the past was dead and never 
could live again : the future was arranged, and 
it was simple enough : he, and the woman 
who had given him birth, would sail together 
for Europe on Monday morning, at twelve 
o'clock. He would have abundant wealth — all 
the property had been converted into ready 
money, and would be taken with them — and 
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he might live as luxuriously, as sensually, as 
much Uke a pampered animal as he pleased, or 
as he could. He would forget that he had a 
mind, or a heart, or a soul : they had none of 
them sared him in good stead : but he had 
some reliance on his body. There were few 
that could compare with it in the world, and 
he felt convinced that he should be able to 
derive a great deal of enjoyment out of it 
before the time for its death and decay came 
round. At all events, he was resolved that 
no form of indulgence to his bodily appetites 
should go unproved ; and when one grew stale 
he would try another. With such enormous 
vitality and capacity to be and to appreciate 
being voluptuous, he could hardly feil to avenge 
himself for the hardships he had undergone 
thus far. 

So he leant back on the crimson velvet 
cushion of his seat, and felt very comfortable 
and composed, thinking of nothing in particular. 
He became pleasantly Ihterested, as the day- 
light began to make things visible without, in 
trying to count the number of wires on the 
telegraph poles. It would have been easy 
enough if they had only kept along at an 
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invariable level ; but they were always rising — 
rising— then jumping through the pole with a 
snap ! — then ducking suddenly — sinking, crossing 
one another — sometimes scudding along close 
to the ground, then flying up beyond the range 
of the window — anon scooting beneath a dark 
arch — now indistinguishable against a pine 
wood — then rising — rising — j umping — ducking 
— sinking — as before. Though exerting all his 
faculties of observation, it was impossible to be 
quite certain how many wires there were. 

He waa nearly alone in the car, and would 
probably continue to be for an hour or so 
at least. He reversed the seat in front of him, 
and put up his feet, leaving the telegraph wires 
to scud and dodge unnoticed. He fixed his 
eyes upon the sweltering stove in the further 
corner of the - car. There was a roaring fire 
within, as he could tell by the vivid red that 
glowed through the draught-holes beneath the 
door, and showed here and there along the 
cracks. The sides oi the car against which 
the stove stood were protected with zinc; a 
number of short sticks of wood were piled 
beside it, ready to replenish the fire, and some 
of them were already smoking a little, as if in 
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anticipation. Presently the brakeman came in, 
with a fluny of cold air,' his neck and head 
roUed up in a dirty brown knit wooUen tippet, 
and clumsy gloves on his hands. He took the 
poker, and opened the stove door with it, 
peeped into the red-hot interior a moment, 
grasped a solid chunk of wood from the pile, 
and popped it in cleverly ; then he stood for a 
moment, patting ^ the stove with his gloved 
hands, to warm them, till, in response to the 
whistle, he dashed out, slamming the door as 
only car doors can be made to slam, and 
Bressant could dimly distinguish him. through 
the frosted window, working away at the 
brake. 

They drew up, with much squeaking and 
grating, at a small, snuff-coloured, clap-boarded 
dep6t, where a boy, about sixteen, with a big 
green carpet-bag, kissed an elderly lady in a 
black hood, who was evidently his mother, and 
jumped aboard with his bag, in a great hurry, 
lest she should behold the tears in his eyes. 
He entered the car in which Bressant sat, and 
established himself and his bag on the seat 
immediately in front of that upon which the 
former's feet were resting. 

VOL. II. o 
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The snuff-coloured station, and the woman in 
the black hood sUpped away, and were seen no 
more. The boy, after scratching a peep-hole 
through the frost-work on his window, and 
taking a last survey through it of the snow- 
covered fields he was leaving, produced a large 
blue-spotted handkerchief from the pocket of 
his trousers, and retired with it into the privacy 
of his own feelings. 

He was a rather delicate-looking boy, with 
large grey eyes and soft brown hair, and was 
evidently not much in the habit of travelling. 
Perhaps this was the first time he had ever left 
home, thought Bressant, in the idleness of his 
inactive mind. His mother was a widow: her 
dark dress and black hood, and pale, over- 
worked face looked like it. Besides, if the boy 
had had a father, of course he would have been 
down to see him off. Probably there were 
sisters, too : the boy looked somehow as if he 
had been brought up with sisters; but they 
would not have followed him down to the sta- 
tion : they kissed him good-bye at the house 
door, leaving it to his mother to see the very 
last of him. For he had resolved to go forth 
into the world and make his fortune, not to 
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encumber his poor mother with his support any 
longer. He was going, probably to New York, 
to be a clerk or an errand-boy in some dry- 
goods store, or banking-house, or insurance 
oflGice. Once a week — oftener, perhaps — ^he 
would write home to his mother, sending his 
love to her and to the girls, telling them how 
much he wanted to see them all again, but that 
he was doing pretty well, and was working, 
and going to work, very hard. He would be 
rich some day, and they should aU come to 
New York then and hve in his house on Fifth 
Avenue ! 

Bressant, comfortably extended on his two 
seats, with his long future of bodily ease and 
indulgence opening before him — ^his freedom 
from all ties to bind him to any spot, or neces- 
sities to compel him to any labour — ^Bressant 
found that the thought of this innocent boy, 
going forth into the world with his green carpet- 
bag, his loving heart, his assurance of being 
loved, his ambition to establish his mother and 
sisters on Fifth Avenue, was becoming quite 
annoying to his mental serenity. He would 
think of him no more, therefore; and to aid 
himself in this resolve he closed his eyes, so as 

2 
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to avoid seeing him. Being really somewhat 
weary after his manifold exertions and continued 
sleeplessness, his eyes closed very naturally. 

But the boy was not to be so easily got rid 
of. He almost immediately turned round in 
his seat, and directed a steadfast gaze out of his 
grey eyes at Bressant's reclining figure. Pre- 
sently he pronounced, in a low voice, yet which 
was distinctly audible to the deaf man's ears, 
two words, the effect of which was to make the 
other start up in his seat and stare about him in 
amazement and alarm. The boy met his glance 
with great calmness and gentleness, and held 
out his hand as if to grasp Bressant's. 

* Was it you ? ' exclaimed the latter, bewil- 
dered. *How did you know that name, and 
who are you ? ' As he spoke, he mechanically 
took the extended hand in his own. 

* Why, don't you know me ? ' answered the 
boy, smiling, and at the same time drawing him, 
by a slight, but decided, traction, to sit down 
by him. ' Me — ^your best friend ? ' 

Something in the voice, something in the 

manner, and in the expression of the eyes, but 

most of all the smile, seemed strangely familiar 

-> Bressant. The touch of the hand, too, he 
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thought he recognised : it soothed, and yet con- 
trolled, him* Still, he was unable to recall 
exactly who the boy was, or where he had seen 
him before. 

' I've had so much to think of lately,' mur- 
mured he, partly to himself, partly by way of 
excusing his forgetfiilness, passing his hand over 
his forehead. 

* Yes, indeed ! ' returned the latter, in a tone 
of tender sympathy, that vibrated gratefully 
along Bressant's nerves. ' But we know each 
other, and we are friends : that is enough.' 

' How strange that I should meet you here, 
and at such a time ! ' said Bressant, musingly. 
And he wondered at himself for feeling glad 
instead of sorry that the encounter should 
have taken place. But the boy looked up in 
surprise. 

* Strange ? No ! I'm sure it's the most na- 
tural thing in the world. How could it have 
happened otherwise ? Should I have been your 
friend if I had failed you now ? ' 

*But do you know everything?' Bressant 
demanded — ^less, however, because he doubted 
that it should be so than as wishing to receive 
full assurance thereof. ' Do you know all that 
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has happened during these last six months, and 
yet are willing to be with me and speak to me ? * 

* It has been a terrible time, to be sure,' said 
the boy, sadly ; * you should have kept your 
promise and come to me at your first trouble. 
It might have saved you from a great deal. And 
yet I can see how, in the end, it may all be for 
the best.' 

Bressant shook his head dejectedly. ^IVe 
lost what I never can regain ! ' said he. ' And 
there are three stains — falsehood, dishonour, 
and treachery — that never can be washed out.' 

' Don't say that ! ' exclaimed the boy, ear- 
nestly and hopefully. 'God teaches us, you 
know, not to be in despair, because without 
hope — ^hope of becoming better — ^we can't be 
really repentant.' 

' I am not repentant certainly : I have no 
hope,' rejoined Bressant. But even as he spoke 
the words, he was conscious of that within him 
which contradicted them. Either the influence 
of the boy's gentle and trustful spirit, or a new 
opening of his own inward eyes had borne in 
upon him a vision of hitherto unconsidered 
possibihties. 

The boy seemed to read his thoughts. * You 
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do not believe all you say/ observed he. ' Ke- 
member, it was because you repented of your 
dishonest purposes towards Abbie, and felt that 
you had wronged your better self with Cornelia, 
that you first resolved to give up Sophie, as 
being no longer worthy of her. And that proved 
that your love for her at least was noble and 
imselfish/ 

' But afterwards — afterwards I became worse 
than ever ! ' exclaimed Bressant, who would not 
dare to entertain a hope until the full depth of 
his sin had been brought forwaf d, for the pure 
and clear-sighted eyes of his companion to look 
upon and judge. * When I found out my shame- 
ful secret, when I learned what a thing I was, 
even with no sin of my own to drag me down — 
I didn't care what crime I committed ! A kind 
of evil intelligence seemed to come to me: I 
saw that Cornelia loved me, and that I had her 
in my power. So I went back to get her, to 
take her with me to Europe. There was no 
repentance in that ! ' 

' It would have been a terrible sin ! ' said the 
boy, with a slight shudder. ' But God pre- 
vented you from committing it.' 

* But I'm a thief still, and a coward ; for I 
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sneaked away in the night, fearing to meet 
Sophie's eyes, and afraid to tell the Professor 
what I was and what I had done. I left all the 
burden of my sins to be borne by women and 
an infirm old man. And I am going, with a 
stolen fortune, to forget I ever had a heart or a 
soul.' 

'Are- you going, and do you think you can 
forget ? ' asked the boy, with a smile. 

' Don't you give me up yet ? ' returned Bres* 
sant, trembUng. ' What is left for me ? ' 

' Why, everything is left for you ! ' exclaimed 
the boy, his smile brightening in his eyes. ' You 
seem to forget that you haven't gone oflf with 
any stolen money yet ! You must begin at the 
next station, and devote your whole life — ^no 
less will answer — to redeeming yourself. Only 
be sure not to delay and not to hesitate.' 

Bressant looked at his companion, and thought 
there was something divine and unearthly almost 
in his manner, and especially in the hght that 
came from his grey eyes. 

* As for the stolen money,' the boy continued, 
' all you have to do about that is to let it alone ; 
it is safe and will be cared for. But you must 
go straight to the Parsonage. Your marriage day 
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is Sunday ; be sure you are there by noon. It 
may be you vnll not find Sophie there ; but she 
will leave a gift for you at any rate, and you 
must be in time to daim it.' 

' But how can I ask Sophie's forgiveness, and 
the Professor, and Cornelia ? ' 

' Trust wholly in Sophie,' returned the other, 
with an accent of loving reproof, ' never doubt 
her love and forgiveness. You must make your 
peace with the Professor as best you can ; but 
perhaps he has found that to forgive in himself, 
which will enable him to be more charitable to 
you. As for Corneha, she and you must recom- 
pense each other for the evil you have mutually 
wrought upon each other.' 

' How recompense each other ? ' questioned 
Bressant, in surprise ; * it was not a high nor a 
true love that we felt for each other ; it was a 
love of the passions and senses.' 

' Therefore let it be the work of your lives — 
a work of penitence and punishment — to elevate 
and refine your love, which has been degraded, 
until it become worthy of the name of love in 
its highest sense. You have lowered each other, 
and now each must help to raise the other up. 
The work can be delegated to no one else.' 
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* But Sophie,' murmured Bressant, pressing 
his hand over his eyes. 

* Sophie is lost to you,' responded his compa- 
nion, with a tremulous sigh. * Perhaps if you 
had kept yourself pure and true through aU 
temptations she might have been yours. But 
you failed, and every failure must bring its loss. 
The air of such a love as that is too fine for you 
to breathe now ; you could not be happy nor at 
ease ; but do not grieve for her — only mourn 
for your own deterioration, and strive faithfully, 
and with constant effort, to make it good. 
Sophie — she will be happier, and better cared 
for, than, as your wife, she could ever have 
beep.' 

' But I shall go back to poverty and disgrace, 
and perhaps to hatred ! ' 

' The evil you have done will be a clog upon 
you ; b\it its very weight will assure you that 
your face is turned towards heaven. Life will 
never be to you what you dreamed of making 
it six months ago. You will find it hard and 
practical, weary and monotonous ; but once in. 
awhile, perhaps, you will catch a breath of air 
from heaven itself, and will be refreshed, or a 
ray of its light will ghmmer on your path, and 
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show you where to tread. The end may be 
a long way off, but you cannot say you have no 
chance of reaching it.' 

* Oh ! if I only might/ sighed he ; ' but I've 
been nothing but a curse, so far, to every one 
I've known ! ' 

'Not so, either,' returned his companion, 
with a smUe so celestial, that Bressant knew at 
last it could be no other than the spirit of 
Sophie herself that had been speaking to him. 
'You have shaken Professor Valeyon's confi- 
dence in his wisdom and judgment, and the 
value' of his experience ; you have made him 
realise that the more God has to do with edu- 
cation the better ; you have broken down Cor- 
neUa's self-complacency, and shown her that a 
beautiful body cannot be safe or happy without 
a soul to take care of it. Abbie has learnt from 
you that love, and generosity, and self-sacrifice 
may all be worthless if they be foimded only upon 
individual grounds, to the exclusion of human- 
ity; and Sophie has been taught by the love 
she has felt for you to be humble and charitable, 
and to see how easily selfrinterest and pride 
may be made to look like zeal for others, and 
benevolence.' 
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And then Bressant seemed to be conscious 
that Sophie was bidding him farewell, but he 
could not see her, nor touch her ; he was shaken 
with grief, and yet was filled with a strange 
kind of happiness, and a feehng of resolute 
power. Gradually the influence of her presence 
faded away, and he seemed alone. 

Some one shook him by the shoulder. He 
looked up and saw the conductor ; in the back- 
ground a lady and gentleman waiting to sit 
down. The car was fidl of people. 

*Come, sir,' said the conductor, 'you're a 
pretty big man, but you didn't pay for more 
than one seat, I reckon. You've been sleeping 
here for more than a hundred miles ; if you 
want to sleep any more I expect you'd better 
get out and go to a hotel.' 

Bressant removed his feet from the extra seat, 
and the conductor having reversed it, the lady 
and gentleman took their places. As for the 
boy with the green bag, and the blue-spotted 
handkerchief, he was no where to be seen ; he 
must have left the train at a previous station. 

The train had stopped, and Bressant, glancing 
out of the window, saw that they were at some 
large railway junction. 
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* How far are we from New York ? ' he asked 
of the conductor, with his hand to his ear to 
catch the reply. 

'Be there in two hours,' shouted back that 
gentleman, in reply. 

' When does the next train go through here 
in the opposite direction ? ' 

' We're just a-waiting for one to come along, 
and give us the track — and there she is now,' 
returned the conductor, as he took his depar- 
ture. 

The whistle screamed malevolently, and, with 
a jerk and a rattle, the car began to move off. 
Bressant rose suddenly from hi» seat, walked 
quickly along the aisle to the door, passed 
through to the platform, grasped the iron balus- 
trade with one hand, and swung himself lightly 
to the groimd. The whistle screamed again 
like a disappointed fiend. 

* Guess that young man was up late last night,* 
remarked the conductor to the brakeman; 'a 
powerful sound sleep he was in, any how.' 

' * Off on a spree to New York, most like,' 
responded the brakeman, tightening his dirty 
brown tippet around his neck, ' and thought 
better of it at the last minute.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TILL THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

Her fruitless call for Bressant seemed quite to 
exhaust Sophie. For a long time afterwards she 
hardly opened her mouth, except to swallow 
some hot black coffee. The Professor sat, for 
the most part, with his finger on her pulse, his 
eyes looking more hollow, and his forehead more 
deeply lined than ever before, but with no other 
signs of anxiety or suffering. ComeUa came in 
and out — a restless spirit. She awaited Sophie's 
recovery with no less of dread than of hope. 
Her Ufe hung, as it were, upon her sister's. The 
moment in which Sophie recovered her faculties 
enough to think and speak, would be the last 
that Cornelia could maintain her mask of honour 
and respectability, for CorneKa knew that Sophie 
was in possession of her secret ; she had been up 
in her room, and the open window had told the 
story. 
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It was a time of awful suspense. Cornelia 
wished there had been somebody there to talk 
with ; even Bill Keynolds would have been wel- 
come, now. He, however, had departed long 
ago, having bethought himself that his horse was 
catching its death a-cold, standing out there 
with no rug on. She was entirely alone ; she 
hardly dared to think, for fear something guilty 
should be generated in her mind ; and though 
every moment was pain, without stop or mitiga- 
tion, every moment was inestimably precious,, 
too ; it was so much between her and revelation. 
She almost counted the seconds as they passed, 
yet rated them for dragging on so wearily. 
Every tick of the httle ormolu clock marked 
away a large part of her life, and yet was weari- 
some to so much of it as remained. Sometimes 
she debated whether she could not anticipate the 
end by speaking out at once, of her own free 
will ; but no, short as her time was, she could 
not afford to lose the smallest fraction of it — no, 
she could not. 

Bethinking herself that her father would be 
lost to her after the revelation had taken place, 
Comeha felt a consuming desire to enjoy his 
love to the fullest possible extent during the 
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interval. She wanted to have him call her "his 
dear daughter — ^to hold her hand — to pat her 
cheek — ^to kiss her forehead with his rough 
bristly lips— to teU her, in his gruff, kind voice, 
that she was a solace and a resource to him. 
The thousand various little ways in which he 
had testified his deep-lying affection — she had 
not noticed them or thought much of them, so 
long as she felt secure of always commanding 
them— with what different eyes she looked back 
upon them now. Oh ! if they might all be 
lavished upon her during these last few remain- 
ing hours, or minutes. Should she not go and 
sit down at his knee, and ask him to pet her and 
caress her ? 

No ; she would not steal the love for which 
her soul thirsted, even though he whom she* 
robbed should not feel the loss. She had stripped 
him of much that would doubtless seem to him 
of far more worth and importance ; but when 
it came to taking, under false pretences, a thing 
so sacred as her father's love, Comeha drew 
back, and, spite of her great need, had the 
grace to make the sacrifice. Let it not be un- 
derrated : a woman who sees honour, reputa- 
tion, and happiness slipping away from her, will 
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struggle hardest of all for the httle remaining 
scrap of love, and only feel wholly forlorn after 
that, too, has vanished away. 

At length, about day-break, or a Httle after, 
Sophie spoke, low, but very distinctly : 

* Fm going to sleep ; don't wake me or disturb 
me ; ' and almost immediately sank into a pro- 
found slumber — so very profound, indeed, that 
it rather bore likeness to a trance. Yet, her 
pulse stiU beat regularly, though feintly, and at 
long intervals, and her breath went and came, 
though with a motion almost imperceptible to 
the eye. 

' Is it a good sign ? Will she get well now ? ' 
asked Comeha, as she and her father stood 
looking down at her. 

* She'll never get well, my dear,' said Pro- 
fessor Valeyon, very quietly. ' Her mind and 
body both have had too great a shock — fiir too 
great. More has happened than we know of 
yet, I suspect. But we shall hear, we shall 
hear. Yes, sleep is good for her: it'll make 
her comfortable. Her nerves will be the quieter.' 

* Oh, papa ! papa ! is our httle Sophie going 
to die ? ' fidtered Corneha ; and then she broke 
down completely. She .had not fully grasped 
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the idea untQ that moment ; but the Tery tone 
in which her Either spoke had the declaration 
of death m it. It was not his nsoal deep, grufi; 
forcible Toice, shutting off abruptly at the end 
of his sentences, and beginning them as sharply. 
It had lost bo^ and colour, was thin, sab- 
dued, and monotonous. Professor Valeyon had 
changed from a Insty winter into a broken, in- 
firm, and marrowless thaw. 

He stood and watched her weep for a long 
while, bending his eyes upon her from beneath 
their heavy, impending brows. Heavy and 
impending they were still, but the vitality — ^the 
sort of warm-hearted fierceness— of his look was 
gone — gone! A young and bitter grie^ like 
Cornelia's, coming at a time of life when the 
feelings are so tender and their manifestation 
of pain so poignant — is terrible enough to see, 
God knows ! But the diy-^ed anguish of the 
old, of those who no longer possess the latent, 
indefinite, atl-powerful encouragement of the 
future to support them — who can breathe only 
the lifeless, cheerless arr of the past — grief with 
them does not convulse : it saps, and chills, and 
crumbles away, without noise or any kind of 
demonstratioiL The sight does not terrify or 
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harrow us, but it makes us sick at heart 
and tinges our thoughts with a gloomy stadn, 
which rather sinks out of sight than is worn 
away. 

*Will you stay and watch with her, my 
dear ? ' said the old man, at last. ' She'll sleep 
some hours, I think. I'll take a httle sleep my- 
self. Call me when she wakes.' 

So Cornelia was left alone to watch her sleep- 
ing and dying sister. All the morning she sat 
by the bed, almost as motionless as Sophie 
herself. Her mind was like a surf-wave that 
breaks upon the shore, slips back, re-gathers 
itself, and undulates on, to break again. Begin 
where she would, she always ended on that bed, 
with its well-known face, set around with soft 
dark hair, always in the same position upon the 
pillow, which yielded beneath it in always the 
same creases and curves. By-and-bye, wher- 
ever she turned, still she saw that face, with the 
pillow rising around it ; and when she shut her 
eyes, there it was, growing in the blackness, 
clearer the more she tried to avert her mind. 

It seemed to Cornelia — for time enters in- 
voluntarily into our thoughts upon all subjects 
— ^that the present order of things must have 
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the idea until that moment ; but the very tone 
in which her &ther spoke had the declaration 
of death in it. It was not his usual deep, gruff, 
forcible voice, shutting off abruptly at the end 
of his sentences, and beg inning them as sharply. 
It had lost body and colour, was thin, sub- 
dued, and monotonous. IVofessor Valeyon had 
changed from a lusty winter into a broken, in- 
firm, and marrowless thaw. 

He stood and watched her weep for a long 
while, bending his ^es upon her from beneath 
their heavy, impending brows. Heavy and 
impending they were still, but the vitality — the 
sort of warm-hearted fierceness — of his look was 
gone — gone I A yoimg and bitter grie^ like 
Cornelia's, coming at a time of life when the 
fcfliugs nvii .so tender and thc'ir manifestation 
of pain so poignant — is terrible enough to see, 
God knows ! But the dry-eyed anguish of the 
old, of those who no longer possess tlie latent, 
indoiioitti, all-powerfaJL^BflflBag^fen^ <}f the 
future U) f^upport UmIHBHH' DKatliU onlj 
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liarrow u,s, but it makes us sick at heart 
and tiiigiis our thoughts with a gloomy stajii, 
whicli rather sinks out of sight than is worn 
away. 

' Will you stiiy and watcli witli her, my 
dear? ' said the ohl man, at last. ' She'll sleep 
some hours, I think. I'll take a little sleep my- 
self. Call me when she wakes.' 

So CoriieUa was left alone to watch lier slop- 
ing and dying sister. All the morning she Bat 
by the bed, ahnost as motioideHB as Sophie 
herself. Her mind was like a surf-wave tJi»' 
breaks upon the shore, slips back, le-gHtberf 
itself, and undulates on, to break again. Sepii 
where she would, she always ended on ihani"^ 
witli its well-known face, set around ^ ** 
dark hair, always in the same positJOB ? 
pillow, which yielded beneatL jf w iM'^ 
name creases and cun^ee. }'\ -■■ 
ever she turned, stjll ^e aiir ;- 
pillow rl.M, ■:;flflt/n: 
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the idea until that moment ; but the very tone 
in which her feither spoke had the declaration 
of death in it. It was not his usual deep, gruiBT, 
forcible voice, shutting off abruptly at the end 
of Ms sentences, and beginning them as sharply. 
It had lost body and colour, was thin, sub- 
dued, and monotonous. Professor Valeyon had 
changed from a lusty winter into a broken, in- 
firm, and marrowless thaw. 

He stood and watched her weep for a long 
while, bending his eyes upon her from beneath 
their heavy, impending brows. Heavy and 
impending they were still, but the vitahty — the 
sort of warm-hearted fierceness — of his look was 
gone — ^gone! A young and bitter grief, like 
Corneha's, coming at a time of life when the 
feelings are so tender and their manifestation 
of pain so poignant — ^is terrible enough to see, 
God knows ! But the dry-eyed anguish of the 
old, of those who no longer possess the latent, 
indefinite, all-powerftd encouragement of the 
future to support them — ^who can breathe only 
the lifeless, cheerless air of the past — ^grief with 
them does not convulse : it saps, and chills, and 
crumbles away, without noise or any kind of 
demonstratioil. The sight does not terrify or 
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harrow us, but it makes us sick at heart 
and tinges our thoughts with a gloomy stain, 
which rather sinks out of sight than is worn 
away. 

*Will you stay and watch with her, my 
dear ? ' said the old man, at last. ' She'll sleep 
some hours, I think. I'll take a httle sleep my- 
self. Call me when she wakes.' 

So Cornelia was left alone to watch her sleep- 
ing and dying sister. All the morning she sat 
by the bed, almost as motionless as Sophie 
herself. Her mind was like a surf-wave that 
breaks upon the shore, slips back, re-gathers 
itself, and undulates on, to break again. Begin 
where she would, she always ended on that bed, 
with its well-known face, set around with soft 
dark hair, always in the same position upon the 
pillow, which yielded beneath it in always the 
same creases and curves. By-and-bye, wher- 
ever she turned, still she saw that face, with the 
pillow rising around it ; and when she shut her 
eyes, there it was, growing in the blackness, 
clearer the more she tried to avert her mind. 

It seemed to Cornelia — ^for time enters in- 
voluntarily into our thoughts upon all subjects 
— ^that the present order of things must have 
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existed for a far longer period than a single night. 
How could the events of a few hours wear such 
deep and uneffaceable channels in human hves ? 
But our souls have a chronology of their own, 
compared with the vividness and instantaneous 
workings of which our bodies bear but a dull 
and lagging part. Sorrow and joy, which act 
upon the soul immediately, must labour long 
ere they can write themselves legibly and per- 
manently upon our faces. 

CorneUa fell to wondering too— as most people 
under the pressure of grief are prone to do — 
whether there were any sympathy or any con- 
nection between the world and the human beings 
who hve upon it. Her eyes wandered hither 
and thither about the room, and found it almost 
starthng in its unaltered naturalness. There 
was the same view of trees, road, and field out 
of the window ; and the same snow which had 
fiillen before the tragedy, lay there now. Even 
in Sophie's fiice there was no adequate trans- 
formation. Indeed, being somewhat reddened 
and swollen by the re-action from freezing, a 
stranger might have supposed that she was 
tolerably stout and glowing with vitahty. And 
Comeha looked at her own hands, as they lay 
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in her lap : they were as round and shapely as 
ever ; and there, upon the smooth back of one, 
below the forefinger, was a white scar, where 
she had cut herself, when a httle girl. More- 
over — Corneha started as her eyes rested upon 
it, and the blood rose painfully to her face- 
there was a dark, discoloured bruise, encircKng 
one vmst : Bressant's last gift — an ominous be- 
trothal ring ! 

Thus several hours passed away, until, at 
length, Cornelia raised her eyes suddenly, and 
encountered those of Sophie, fixed upon her. 

What a look was that ! At all times there 
was more to be seen in Sophie's eyes than in 
most women's ; but now they were fathomless, 
and yet never more clear and simple. Corneha 
read in them all and more than legions of words 
could have told her. There were visible the 
complete grasp and appreciation of Corneha's 
and Bressant's crime ; the realisation of her own 
position between them ; pity and sympathy for 
the sinners, too, were there ; and love, not sis- 
terly, nor quite human, for Sophie had already 
begun to put on immortahty — but such a love 
as an angel might have felt, knowing the tempta- 
tion and the pimishment. Before that look 
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Cornelia felt her own bitterness and anguish 
fade away, as a candle is obhterated by the sun. 
She saw in Sophie so much higher a capacity 
for feehng, so much profounder and more sub- 
lime an emotion, that she was ashamed of her 
own beside it. 

There was at once a comprehensiveness and 
a particularity in Sophie's gaze which, while 
humbhng and abasing ComeUa, brought a com- 
forting feeling that fiill justice, upon all points, 
had been done her in Sophie's mind. There 
was no lack of charity for her trials and tempta- 
tions, no vindictiveness. ComeUa felt no im- 
pulse to plead her cause, because aware that all 
she could say would be anticipated in her sister's 
forgiveness. Nay, she almost wished there had 
been some bitterness and anger against which 
to contend. Perhaps it may be so with om: 
souls in their judgment-day : God's mercy may 
outstrip the poor conjectures we have formed 
about it. He may see paUiation for our sins, 
which we ourselves had not taken into ac- 
count. 

After a few moments, Sophie beckoned Cor- 
neha to come near, and, as the latter stood 
beside the bed, took her by the hand and smiled. 
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* I've been all this time with Bressant/ were 
her first words, spoken faintly, but with a quiet 
and serene assurance. 

Corneha made no answer : indeed she could 
not speak. Strange and incomprehensible as 
Sophie's assertion was, she did not think of 
doubting but that in some way it must be true. 
Sophie continued : 

'Before I went to sleep,'! prayed God to 
send my spirit to him ; and we have been 
together. Neehe, he is coming back ! ' 

' Coming back ! Sophie, coming back ! For 
what?* 

' Don't look so frightened, my darUng. He 
will tell you why when he gets here. That will 
be to-morrow at noon.' 

* Oh, Sophie ! Sophie ! the day and hour of 
your marriage ! ' 

ComeHa sank upon her knees, and hid her 
face upon the edge of the bed. But Sophie let 
her hand wander over her head, with a soothing 
motion. 

* No, dear : that's all over, Neehe dear, you 
know. Not the day and hour of my marriage 
any more. Neehe, I want to ask you something.' 

Corneha lifted her head from the bedside; 
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then, divining from Sophie's face, ere it was 
spoken, what her question was to be, faintness 
and terror seized upon her, and she clasped 
her hands over her eyes. The unexpectedness 
of Sophie's first awakening, and her subsequent 
strange speech concerning Bressant, had driven 
from Comeha's head the matter which had 
monopohsed her thoughts and fears before ; 
and it now recurred to her with an efiect 
ahnost as overwhelming as if the idea had been 
a new one. 

' I couldn't do it,' said she, huskily ; ' it 
seemed worse than killing myself I beheve it 
would have killed me to have stood before him, 
with his eyes upon my face, and have told him 
— told him ' 

' Yes, dear, yes ; it must not be you, Neehe. 
How is he ? Does he seem well and cheerful ? ' 

' I don't know— I've hardly dared to look at 
him, or speak to him. He's been lying down, 
I beheve, since you went to sleep.' 

' Ask him to come to me,' Sophie said, after 
a pause. ' I will speak to him : I'll tell him : 
it will be best that I should do it ; and you will 
trust me ? ' 

* Oh ! Sophie,' was all Comeha could say ; 
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but it expressed at least the fiilness of her heart. 
What must be the love and tenderness that 
could imdertake such a task as this? How 
great the trial for a nature dehcate and shrink- 
ing, like Sophie's, to bear witness before their 
own father of her sister's sin* against herself? 
But Sophie was as brave as she was feminine 
and dehcate. 

Comeha's gratitude, however, was mingled 
still with a despairing agony, and her life 
seemed to be escaping from her. If this cup 
might but pass ! 

' He will not be to me as you are, Sophie. 
He will never look at me again.' 

' Do not fear,' rephed Sophie, with her faint, 
but incomparable, smile. ' If I can forgive you, 
surely he must. Go and call him, and then 
stay in your room till he comes to you.' 

But Comeha, as she left the room upon her 
heavy errand, shook her head, and drew a 
shivering breath. She knew her father would 
look upon the matter more from the world's 
point of view than Sophie did ; and it was a 
curious example of the strength of the material 
element in Comeha, that she more feared to 
meet her father's eye, whom she felt would 
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understand that aspect of her disgrace, than 
Sophie's, who probably had a more acute, and 
certainly a more exclusive perception of her 
spiritual accountabihty. 

As she was beginning to mount the stairs 
she met her father, already on his way down. 
He noticed the wretchedness depicted on her 
face, and, supposing it to be all on Sophie's 
account, did what he could to comfort her. 

' Don't despair, my child,' quoth the old man, 
laying his hands on her shoulders. 'Nothing 
is so hopeless, that we mayn't trust in God to 
better it.' 

The words seemed to apply so fehcitously 
that CorneUa tried to think it a good omen 
sent from heaven. Then he bent over and 
kissed her forehead — ^perhaps before she was 
aware, perhaps not ; but she took it, praying 
that it might prove a blessing to her hereafter, 
even if it were the last she were destined to 
receive. She passed on into her own room 
without speaking, and sat down there to wait. 

To wait ! and for what, and how long ? till 

her father came to her ? But suppose he were 

not to come ? She would stay there, perhaps, 

n hour — that would be long enough — ^yes, too 
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long ; but still let it be an hour ; and then, he 
not coming, what should she do ? Go to him ? 
No, she would never dare, never presume to do 
that. What then ? steal down stairs, a guilty, 
hateful thing, softly open the door which would 
never open to her again, and run away through 
the snow? The world would be before her, 
but snow and ice would but faintly symbolise 
its coldness. Was it Hkely that heaven itself 
would yield her entrance after her father's door 
had closed upon her ? ' 

But would not Sophie prevail and turn his 
heart to forgiveness ? Oh ! but why was it not 
probable, and more than probable, that the 
argument would result the other way? that 
her father, by a clear and stem representation 
of the real heinousness of her offence, would 
convince Sophie that Comeha was entitled to 
nothing but condemnation ? There would be 
nothing to urge against the justice of such a 
sentence — nothing. 

Perhaps Sophie s courage might fail her, or 
her strength give way, leaving the ugly story 
but half told, and then her &ther would come 
to her to learn the rest. What should she do 
then ? How much more terrible to be obhged 
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to tell him then, after having made up her 
mind thait her sister was to take the burden off 
her shoulders, than it would have been before 
any such resource had presented itself. How 
much more awftd to meet her father when 
aroused by suspicion and anger, and perhaps 
loathing, than to begin her confession while 
his face was as she had always seen it when 
turned towards her — Gloving and tender. 

She could not sit still, at last, but rose up 
from her chair to walk the room, not from the 
old, restless energy, which needed physical 
exercise to keep it within bounds — for Comeha 
was now white and faint from exhaustion of 
mind and body ; — but from the tumult of per- 
vading fear and delusive hope ; the attention 
strained to catch some sound from below, and 
the dread lest it should never come. As the 
suspense grew more painful, the rapidity of her 
walk increased. 

She expected now, every moment, to catch 
herself shrieking aloud, or performing some 
mad action or other. How long had she been 
up there already? Was it an hour yet? It 
must be an hour. Oh ! it was more. Was he 
never coming, then ? — never ? Oh, God ! was 
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there no forgiveness ? Cornelia's walk had gone 
on quickening until it was almost a run. She 
was circhng round and round the room like a 
wild animal : was growing dizzy and exhausted, 
but was afraid to stop : better her body should 
give way than her mind. And all the time 
her ears were alert for the slightest sound. 

She halted, wild-eyed, and unsteady on her 
feet, her hand trembUng at her hps. A step in 
the passage below, a^cendmg the stairs slowly 
and heavily. Oh ! did it come in mercy ? She 
tried to draw a meaning from the sound — ^then 
dared not trust her inference. The steps had 
gained the landing now — ^were advancing along 
the entry towards her door. Did they bear a 
load of sorrow only, or of hate and condemna- 
tion likewise ? 

They paused at her threshold ; then there 
was a knock, thrice repeated; not loud, nor 
rapid, nor regular, nor precise — rather as one 
heart might knock for admittance to another. 
Cornelia tried to say *Come in,' or to open 
the door, but could neither speak nor move. 
Iron bands seemed to be clasped around all her 
faculties of motion. Would he go away and 
leave her ? 
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The door opened, turning slowly and hesita- 
tingly on its hinges, until it disclosed her 
father's venerable figure. His limbs seemed 
weak, his shoulders drooped; but ComeUa 
looked only at his fetce. His eyes were deep 
and compassionate. He held out his arms, 
which shook shghtly but continually : ' Come, 
my daughter,' said he. 

She was his daughter still ! She cried out, 
■and walking hurriedly to him, laid herself close 
«igainst him, and he hugged her closer yet — 
poor, niiserable, erring creature though she was. 

So the three were reunited, and not super- 
ficially, but more intimately and indissolubly 
than ever before. They would not be apart, 
l)ut remained together in Bressant's room, 
Sophie on the bed, with an expression of divine 
contentment on her face, Corneha and the Pro- 
feasor sitting near*. 

' Papa,' said Sophie, as the afternoon came 
on, * I want to make my will.' 

Corneha caught her breath sharply, and, 
turning away her face, covered her eyes with 
her hand. Professor Valeyon's grey eyebrows 
gathered for a moment ; then he steadied him- 
self, and said, ' Well, my dear.' 
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It was not a very intricate matter: the 
various little bequests were soon made and 
noted down as she requested. After' all was 
disposed of there was a hftle pause. 

* Neelie, dear/ then said Sophie, turning her 
eyes ftdl upon her, ' I bequeath my love to 
you.' 

ComeUa perceived the hidden significance in 
the words, and blushed so deep and warm that 
the tears were dried upon her cheeks. Sophie 
went on before she could make any reply, — 

'And I have something left for you too. 
Papa, though I know no one needs it less than 
you. But you may be called on for a great 
deal, so I bequeath you my charity. I haven't 
had it so very long myself.' 

The Professor bowed his head, and, the will 
being complete, he took off his spectacles and 
wiped them with his handkerchief. 

'I was teUing NeeUe this morning, papa,' 
resumed Sophie, after a while, ' that I had been 
— ^that I'd had a dream that I was with Bressant ; 
and I feel sure — though I suppose you'll think 
it nothing but a sick fancy of mine — that he 
will be here to-morrow noon.' 

The Professor looked at Sophie, startled and 
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anxious ; but her appearance was so composed, 
straightforward, and full of faith, he could not 
think her wandering. 

' Do you know where he has been, my dear ? 
or where he is now ? ' asked he, gently. 

' I cannot tell that. I knew and understood 
a great deal in my dream that I cannot re- 
member now,' she answered. 'I only know 
that he will be here to-morrow ; and papa, and 
you, Neehe, whether you beUeve as I do or 
not, I want you to get ready to receive him. 
Let it be in this dear old room — ^I lying here 
as I am now, and you sitting so beside me. 
We'll wait for him to-morrow morning until 
twelve o'clock. If I should die before then, 
let my body stay here until noon, for I want 
him to see my face when he comes, so that 
he'll always remember how happy I looked. 
But if, after that Uttle clock on the mantel- 
piece strikes twelve, still he isn't here, then you 
may do with me as you will. I shall not know, 
nor mind.' 

After this Uttlq speech Sophie became very 
silent, being, in truth, too weak and worn out 
to speak or move, save at long, and ever longer 
intervals. All that night Professor Valeyon 
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carried an aching and mistrustful heart ; but 
Corneha had a red spot in either cheek, never 
fading nor shifting. Sophie appeared to wander 
several times, murmuring something about 
darkness, and snow, and deadly weariness. A 
snow-storm had set in towards evening, and 
lasted until daybreak, a circumstance which 
seemed to cause Sophie considerable anxiety. 

By ten o'clock aU the preparations were 
made according to Sophie's wish, and there 
was nothing to do but to wait. Corneha sat 
brooding with folded arms, and the feverish 
spots on her cheeks. Occasionally she rest- 
lessly varied her position, seldom allowing her 
eyes to stray around the room, however, save 
that once in a while they sought Sophie's 
colourless, etherial face, as a thirsty soul the 
water. The Professor stood much at the win- 
dow, and once or twice he imagined he caught 
a ghmpse, somewhere down the road, of a 
darkly-clad woman's figure ; but she never 
came nearer, and he decided it must be a 
hallucination of his fading eyes. 

Eleven o'clock struck from the Uttle ormolu 
time-piece. A few moments afterwards Sophie 
stirred slightly as she lay, and the Professor 
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and Cornelia listened breathlessly for what she 
would say. 

She lifted her heavy lids, and turned her 
eyes, a little dimmer now than heretofore, but 
steady and confident, first on her father, then 
on her sister. 

* Till noon — ^remember ! ' said she. 

Nothing more was heard, after that, but the 
hasty ticking of the Httle ormolu clock, as its 
hands travelled steadily around the circle. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE HOUB AND THE MAX. 

Bbessant jumped on to the platform of the 
newly arrived train. The cars were pretty fiill ; 
but coming at last to a vacant seat by the side 
of a clean shaven gentleman with a straight, 
hard mouth, and a glossy brown wig, curling 
smoothly inwards all around the edge, he drop- 
ped into it without ceremony. 

The train left the depdt and hurried away 
over the road which Bressant had just traversed 
in the opposite direction. He sat with his arms 
folded, appearing to take no notice of anything, 
and his neighbour with the wig read the latest 
edition of a New York paper with stern atten- 
tion, occasionally altering the position of his 
stove-pipe hat on his head. By-and-bye, the 
conductor, a small, precise man, with a dark, 
blue coat, cap to match, a neatly trimmed sandy 
beard, shaved upper lip, and an utterance as 
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distinct and clippy as the holes his steel punch 
made in the tickets, came along upon his rounds. 

Bressant put his hands into his pockets, and 
discovered, with some consternation, that he had 
but a comparatively small amount of money left ; 
his newly-accepted poverty was certainly losing 
no time in making itself felt. However, such as 
it was, he handed it to the conductor, and en- 
quired how near it would take him to his pro- 
posed destination ? 

'* Eighty-one miles, rail,* responded the offi- 
cial, as he took and clipped the ticket of the 
gentleman with the newspaper ; * comes shorter 
by road, seventy-four to seventy-five,' and he 
proceeded down the aisle, snapping up tickets 
on one side or the other, as a hen does grains of 
com. 

Bressant covered his eyes with his hand, and 
amused himself by performing a little sum in 
mental arithmetic. 

. The amount of money he had given the con- 
ductor represented a distance which it would 
take a certain length of time — say four hours — 
to traverse. It was now four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and consequently would be eight be- 
■^ that distance was accomplished. From 
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eight o'clock Saturday night, till twelve o'clock . 
Sunday noon, was sixteen hours, and in 
sixteen hours he must travel, on foot, and 
through the snow, seventy-five miles of unknown 
roads. 

* Four and a half miles an hour, and nothing 
to eat since breakfast,' said Bressant to himself 
He took his hand from his eyes, and passed it 
down his face to his beard, which he twisted and 
turned immercifully. *It's lucky it isn't any 
more,' remarked he, philosophically. 

In the course of half an hour or so, the 
straight-mouthed gentleman, having finished the 
last colunm of his paper, folded it up into the 
smallest possible compass, and handed it poHtely 
to Bressant. The latter accepted it abstracte^y, 
and opening one fold, read the first paragraph 
which presented itself, his interest increasing as 
he proceeded. It was in the column of latest 
local news, and after bewaihng, in choice lan- 
guage, the frightful prevalence, even among the 
highest aristocracy, of opium-eating and kindred 
indulgences, it went on to particularise the sad 
case of an esteemed lady, of great wealth and 
high connexions, widow of a scion of one of our 
oldest femUies, who, having unwisely yield**'^ 
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herself, during many years past, to an inordinate 
use of morphine, as an antidote to nervous dis- 
order, had, on the previous evening, in a tem- 
porary paroxysm of madness, sucxeeded in 
taking her own Hfe. * No other cause can be 
assigned for the rash act,' pursued the paragraph, 
* Mrs. V. being in all other respects than as re- 
garded this unfortunate weakness, blessed beyond 
the average. She was at the moment, it is un- 
derstood, contemplating immediate departure 
or a lengthened sojourn in Europe, taking with 
her an only son, a young man of fine attainments, 
and a recent graduate of one of our first Theo- 
logical Seminaries, who desired to seek, among 
the European capitals, at once for the recreation 
and culture, which the arduous preparation for, 
and the enlightened prosecution of, his exalted 
caUing, rendered respectively necessary and de- 
sirable. It is not known whether this sad casu- 
alty will cause him to rehnquish his design.' 

After finishing this paragraph, which dis- 
erectly suppressed any further personality than 
to remark that the deceased bore one of those 
quaint old Knickerbocker surnames which are in 
New York synonymous with haut ton and gen- 
tility, Bressant folded up the paper, and resting 
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his arms upon the back of the seat in front of 
him, made them a pillow for his forehead. This 
position he maintained so long, that his neigh- 
bour with the wig came to the conclusion that 
he must be either asleep or drunk ; and byway 
of arriving at some solution of the question, ab- 
stracted from his hand the rolled up newspaper 
which protruded out of it. At this the young 
man roused himself, and presently turned to 
him of the wig, and thanked him for his loan 
with an earnestness which appeared to him, 
under the circumstauces, rather uncalled for. 
He began to doubt the prudence of sitting next 
to so large a man, of so angular a behaviour, 
and took advant^e of the next vacancy that 
occurred to shift his quarters, carrying the news- 
paper with him. 

Darkness had fallen, and the lighted interior 
of the crowded car had duplicated itself, through 
the medium of the glass window-pane, upon 
the black vacancy without, long before the train 
halted at the station which marked the boun- 
dary of Bressant's riding privilege. He got out, 
and was immediately smitten in the face by the 
cold, impalpable fingers of a thick felling saow- 
storm. 
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A bobbing lantern, carried by an invisible 
man, was all that came to welcome him. He 
walked into the waiting-room, which was 
lighted by a lamp with a dirty tin reflector be- 
hind it, and was furnished with a few weU-wom 
chairs, painted grey, and pohshed by use; a 
couple of spittoons, and a pyramidal stove con- 
taining the ashes of the day's fire. The plaster 
walls were ornamented by many-coloured rail- 
way cards, and by a fly-spotted and dusty map. 
A clock was fastened over the door. 

He turned to the man with the lantern (who 
was standing in the doorway, looking as if he 
rather suspected Bressant contemplated steaUng 
some of the valuables of the place), and asked him 
whether he could tell him the nearest road to 
his destination ? After considerable questioning 
and delay, the man finally announced his entire 
ignorance in the matter ; and Bressant was just 
about to make him a sharp rejoinder, when his 
eyes happened to fall upon the map. He stepped 
up to it, and found it to be of the State in which 
they were. 

By the aid of the lantern, and a good deal of , 
dusting, he finally discovered the spot in which 
'^^. then stood, and managed to trace out a doubt- 
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fill line of road, between that and the place 
whither he was bound. There seemed to be 
few cross roads, however, and such as there were 
he rapidly noted in his memory. In one place 
the road ran off in a kind of loop, to pass 
through an out-lying viUage, and by making a 
cross-cut at that point, he might save himself 
five or six miles. But since, on calculation, he 
found it would be at least six o'clock in the 
morning before he got to the loop in question, 
he decided not to risk abandoning, in the state 
he would then be in, the beaten track for any 
such problematical advantage. 

As he left the dirty waiting-room, and the in- 
visible man with the lantern, the clock over the 
door marked five minutes past eight. Although 
it was more than twelve hours since he had eaten 
food, he was not (owing to having passed 
so much of the day in sleep) so hungry as he 
might have been. Nevertheless, appreciating 
what a task was before him, he would have 
given anything that he could call his own for a 
good meal before starting. But he had handed 
over his last cent to the conductor, and now, 
time pressed him. 

He was young and strong, and no one was 
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more tireless in walking than he; his joints 
were firm as iron, yet supple and springy ; his 
muscles tough and lean, of immense enduring 
power; his lungs were deep, and he breathed 
easily through his nostrils ; his gait was long and 
elastic ; but, had he been twice the man he was, 
the journey upon which he was now started 
would have been no child's play ; being what 
he was, it was nothing less than a hazard of 
life and death. But Bressant seemed to think 
the peril quite worth encountering, in considera- 
tion of the chance of arriving by noon next day 
at the Parsonage door ; and, for the first time in 
his life, he felt grateful to God for the mighty 
bones and sinews he had given him. This was 
the time to use them, if they were paralysed 
for ever after ! 

Having gained the road, he set ofi*with a long 
swinging stride, such as the Indians use, half- 
way between a walk and a run. As long as he 
could keep that up he would be making six 
miles an hour — a mile and a half over the ne- 
cessary rate ; but he well knew he would need 
all his surplus before morning broke, and was 
determined to make it as large as possible before 
want of food weakened him. The road, except 
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for the snow, was favourable for speed, being 
nearly level and tolerably straight; but the 
flakes flying into his eyes made it impossible to 
be sure of his footing ; and the various ruts and 
inequalities, common to all American turnpikes, 
and aggravated by the half-frozen snow covering, 
caused him several slips and stumbles ; trifling 
matters enough at other times, but now, when 
every unnecessary breath and false step would 
count up terribly in the end, quite sufficiently 
serious. 

The vigorous motion, however, sent the blood 
singing through his body from head to foot. He 
felt exhilarated and braced. The driving snow 
melted pleasantly on his warm face, and ran 
down into his thickly-curhng beard, crusted 
over with frozen breath and sleet. The cold 
air came long and refreshingly into his wide- 
open nostrils. He took ofi* his fiir cap and 
threw open the breast of his pea jacket. His 
exuberant physical sensations wrought a corre- 
sponding efiect upon his previous mental gloom : 
he found himself looking to the future with 
dawnings of a new hope and cheerfulness. At 
no time in his hfe had he felt himself existing 
through so wide and full a range. He was a 
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man now in full breadth and height, and, as he 
looked back upon his previous life, he could 
trace, as from a lofty vantage ground, the plan 
and bearing of his former thoughts and deeds. 

He remarked^the wide discrepancies between 
what he had proposed and what he had ac- 
compUshed. How insignificsLnt circumstances 
had effected momentous results ! He saw how, 
whenever failure and dishonour had filtered in, 
it was where weakness, self-indulgence, or un- 
truthfulness had left an opening. He saw how 
one wrong had been a sure and easy path to 
another, until in the end he had grovelled face 
downwards in the mire. 

His mind turned on the two women between 
whom his path had lain : how highly he had 
aimed, and how low he had fallen I How en- 
viable would have been his fate had he consis- 
tently kept to either ! for each had been peerless 
in her way. How despicable was his position, 
having greedily grasped at both ! And now the 
one was dying and the other degraded like 
himself. A worthy record that ! 

One was dying : yes, that he knew, and felt 
that upon his speed and resolution did it depend 
whether in this world he might hope for the 
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blessing of forgiveness from her lips. The 
thought urged him on, hke an ever-fretting 
spur. He butted yet more swiftly into the 
darkness and against the reehng snow-flakes, 
and the road lay in steadily lengthening stretches 
behind him. She was waiting for him — that 
he felt — and was striving, with aU her kind and 
loving might, to hold herself in life until he 
pame. . God help him, then, to be there at the 
appointed hoiu: I 

And Comeha ? Of her he ventured not much 
to think. She was, perchance, the key whereby, 
for her and for himself this dark riddle should 
hereafter be resolved. As Adam might labour 
for redemption only with his sin about his neck, 
so they, out of the fabric woven of their dis- 
grace, must seek to &shion garments in which 
worthily to appear at heaven's gates. 

As his mind rambled thus, he came to the 
outskirts of a long, wooded tract, which — for 
the map, as he had seen it at the railway station, 
was clearly marked out in his memory, from the 
beginning to the end of his route — ^he knew was 
upwards of ten miles from his starting point ; 
and, as near as he could judge (his watch, lying 
at the bottom of the fountain basin in the Par- 
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sonage garden, had never been replaced), it 
must be rather more than half-past nine o'clock. 
He maintained the same long, swinging trot, as 
unfalteringly as ever, though, perhaps, a trifle 
less springily than at first. The footing was 
deep and heavy, the thick fir trees having kept 
the snow from being blown off the road, as in 
more exposed situations. Bressant was wet to 
his skin, for the temperature had risen, and the 
flakes melted as fast as they fell. Most of his 
glow and vigour remained, however, and he was 
no whit disheartened or doubtftd. But the sky 
bent darkly over him, and the tall trees shut 
out all but a strip even of the scanty light that 
came thence. The moon would not rise for 
hours yet. 

Another hour passed on over the toiling man. 
He had now begun to get among hills, and his 
course was always either up or down. This was 
in some degree a rehef, affording change of 
movement to his muscles ; but it probably lost 
him some little time, and certainly gave plenty 
of exercise to his lungs. Something of the 
superabundant warmth was leaving his body. 
He replaced his cap and buttoned up his jacket. 
What would not half a dozen biscuits have been 
worth to him now I 
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On and on. The hills opened, and in the 
enclosure they made lay a small village, with 
its white meeting-house and clustering dweUings* 
The windows were many of them alight : the 
people were sitting up for the new year. Bres- 
sant wondered whether it would dawn for any 
of them so strangely as for him ! As he hurried 
along the empty street, a sign over olie of the- 
doors, barely discernible in the darkness, at- 
tracted his attention. He paused close to it,, 
and made out the words, * West India goods* 
and groceries ; ' and at once his fancy revelled in: 
the savoury eatables stored beyond his reach* 
What cheese and butter, what hams, biscuits, 
and apples ; what salted cod-fish and strings of 
sausages, were there ! Had the store been open, 
he would have been tempted to rush in, knock 
the salesman senseless, and make oflf with what- 
ever he could carry. Strange thoughts these 
for a man bound on an errand of life and death ! 
But hunger is no respecter of occasions, how- 
ever inopportune, or of emotions, however in- 
congruous. Bressant passed on. He was now 
twenty-five nnles on his way, and as he came 
beneath the meeting-house clock, it struck 
twelve : the new year had come ! To Bressant 
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it brought only the knowledge that he was 
seven miles ahead of his time ; and this served 
in some measure to counteract the depression 
caused by his hunger. But on — on I There 
were still fifty milefe to go I 

The village vanished, hke the old year, be- 
hind him. He was now crossing a lofty plateau, 
•over which swept the wind, strong and chilly. 
He began to feel the cold now, and his wet 
clothes, once in a while, made him shiver. His 
physical exhilaration had left him, and his long 
trot, save where a downward slope favoured 
him, had gradually sobered into a quick walk. 
His shoes, soaked with snow water, began to 
chafe his feet. But he knew better than to stop 
for rest : the only safety lay in keeping steadily 
on ; and on he kept, his mouth set grimly, and 
his head a httle bent forwards. 

From the top of the plateau was a gradual 
descent of some five miles ; and here Bressant 
again feU into a run, reaching the bottom, with- 
out extraordinary exertion, in a trifle less than 
three quarters of an hour. He felt the need of 
his watch very keenly now : it would have been 
a great assistance and encouragement to know 
just how much he was doing. He could no 
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longer afford to waste any strength, even in 
making calculations : he was fully occupied in 
putting one foot before another. 

How dark, and cold, and blankly dishearten- 
ing it was ! He had now completed fifty miles, 
though he knew it not ; but it seemed to him 
as if he had been fiill a hundred. His feet, 
rubbed raw, and stiffened by the cold, were 
beginning to retard his pace alarmingly. His 
face and Ups were pale ; a sensation of empti- 
ness and chilled vitahty pervaded his body. It 
had come down to grim hard work : every step 
was a conscious effort ; and yet he had no time 
to spare. 

The storm had lightened considerably, but 
the young man's eyes were dull and heavy : it 
was a constant struggle to keep awake. He 
scarcely attended to the road, but plunged 
along, .careless of where he trod. Suddenly, 
however, and for the first time since starting, 
he came to a dead halt, and, after gazing about 
him a moment, cried out in dismay. And well 
he might, for he stood in a field, with no sign 
anywhere of road or path ! In his sleepy in- 
attention, he had lost his way and wandered he 
knew not whither. 

VOL. II. R 
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At first he was too much paralysed by this 
discovery to think or act. He threw himself 
face downwards on the snow, and lay Hke a 
log. God was against him ! How could he go 
on ? Ah, how sweet felt that cold bed ! Let 
him He there in peace, to move no more 1 
Surely he had done his best : who could blame 
him for a failure beyond his power to avert ? 
The darkness would pass over him, and leave 
him stretched there motionless : the first light 
of morning would mark the dark outhnes of 
his prostrate figure, and he would not turn to 
greet it. Dayhght would succeed, the sun 
would climb the sky and shine down upon him 
warmly ; but he would be insensible as to the 
darkness or the cold. Twihght would settle 
over the field again, and night, following, would 
find him as she had left him, prone upon his 
face, with outstretched arms. For he would be 
(lead — dead — dead — and at rest ! 

But the end had not yet come. Ere he had 
quite sunk into insensibihty, he was conscious 
of a feehng within him, as if some one Were 
pulhng — puUing at his heart, with a force be- 
nign and loving, yet strong as death itself H^ 
staggered to his feet, and, stumbling as he 
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walked, set his face against the cold and cheer- 
less sky once more. The pulhng at his heart- 
strings seemed to draw him steadily in one 
certain direction: he traversed acres of field 
and pasture land blind and insensible to every- 
thing save this mysterious guide. In his weak 
and exhausted state his spiritual perceptions 
were doubtless less encumbered than when he 
was in full possession of his strength. So he 
was drawn undeviatingly on and on, until, un- 
expectedly, he found himself in a road again. 
Then he recognised that it was Sophie's spirit 
which had rescued him jBrom death and failure. 
He had unconsciously made the short cut across 
the fields, which he had noticed and decided 
not to attempt when examining the map. He 
had saved five miles in distance, equal to fully 
an hour in time. The thought inspired him 
anew, and gave him further strength. With 
such divine encouragement, he could falter and 
hesitate no more. 

Morning began to break dully over the sullen 
clouds as he resumed in earnest his weary 
journey. Each yard of ground passed was now 
a battle gained — every breath drawn a sobbing 
groan. Hills and dales rose successively before 
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him, clothed in the dead-white snow that had 
become a nightmare to his darkening sight. 
He reeled sometimes as he walked, dizzy from 
lack of sleep : a thousand fantastic fancies 
flitted, through his hot brain : a deadly lethargy 
began once more to creep over his senses, but 
he gnawed the flesh of his lips to keep back 
consciousness. And still, when will grew power- 
less, he felt the mysterious strain upon his heart. 

Only ten miles more ! But they seemed by 
far the longer part of the whole way. He was 
now within the range of his walks while hving 
at the boarding-house, and could see in his 
mind every slope and ascent, every curve and 
angle, that lay between him and the Parsonage 
door ; and he felt the weight of every hill upon 
his shoulders. At the risk of falling, he stooped, 
snatched a handful of snow, and put it inside 
his cap, so that it lay, cold and refreshing, upon 
his brain. Then he took a handful in either 
hand, and so kep^ on. 

The minutes grew into hours ; the hours 
seemed to become days ; but there, at last, the 
well-known village lay ! How reposeful and 
unconcerned the houses looked, as if there were 
no such thing in the world as eflfort, despair. 
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or victory ! As he came near, Bressant tried 
to nerve himself, to walk erect and steady, to 
clear and concentrate his swimming sight and 
confused head. He dreaded to meet the village 
people, to have them come staring and ques- 
tioning about him, whispering and laughing 
among themselves, and asking one another 
what was the matter with the man who was 
engaged to the minister's daughter on this his. 
wedding morning. Just then he felt a gentle 
pulling at his heart I 

Presently he was in the village. There was 
a disjointed vision of faces, some of which he 
knew, floating around him. Once in a while 
he caught the sound of a voice through the 
humming in his ears. Were they oflfering him 
assistance ? warning him ? caUing to him ? He 
knew not, nor cared. He passed on, feebly, 
but desperately. He saw the clock on the 
church-steeple mark half-past eleven: still in 
time, thank God ! but no time to lose. 

How well he knew the road, over which he 
was now groping his staggering and uncertain 
way ! In how many moods he had walked it, 
actuated by how many different passions and 
impulses ! And now he was as one dead, whose 
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body is dragged strangely onward by - some 
invincibly determined will. A great fear sud- 
denly seized upon him that here, upon this very 
last mile of all the weary ones he had trod since 
the previous nightfall, he was going to sink 
down and give up his life and his attempt at 
the same moment. Oh ! Heaven help him to 
the end ! Oh, Sophie, let riot the tender strain 
upon his heart relax ! 

For nothing less than that can save him now ! 
His eyes see ho longer ; his feet stumble in 
ignorance : he sleeps, and dreams of events 
which happened — was it long ago ? — upon this 
road. Here he met and talked with Cornelia, 
that autumn day. Back there, they paused 
on the brow of the hill, one moonhght night, 
was that so long ago, too ? Here, some time 
in the past, l^e had found a lifeless body in 
the snow, clad in a bridal dress ; here he 
had caught a runaway horse by the head 
and — 

He fell headlong to the ground. The shock 
partly awoke him. He struggled up to his 
knees — ^was there any one assisting him? — 
another struggle — ^he was on his feet; Eight 
before him lay the house — the old Parsonage : 
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there were the gate, the path, the porch. He 

I 

made a final efibrt — it forced a deadly sweat 
from his forehead — and still there was a vague 
sense of being supported and directed by some 
one — he could not stop to see or question who ; 
but had it not been for that support, he must 
have failed. The gate opened, with its old creak 
and rattle, before him : a hand he saw not held 
it till he passed through. 

Now, at the moment when he had fallen in 
the road, of the three who had all along been 
awaiting him within — of those three, two only 
were left. But so quietly had the third de- 
parted, the others perceived not that she was 
gone. The features, which remained, wore an 
expression of angehc happiness. It was as she 
had wished. 

At the same moment, too, through a rift in 
the dull sky, a Uttle gleam of sunshine — the 
first of that grey day — descended, and rested 
upon Bressant. It accompanied him to the gate 
and still keeping close to him, sUpped up the path 
between the trees, and even followed him on to 
the porch, where it brightened about him, as he 
put his hand to the latch. Was it a symbol 
of some loving spirit, newly set free from its 
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mortal body, come to watch over him for ever 
more? 

An old woman, who stood without clutching 
the palings of the gate, saw Bressant open the 
door and pass inward, and the sunshine entered 
with him. The door was left ajar: — ^might 
not she enter too ? Just then, a Uttle ormolu 
clock, on the mantel-piece inside, gave a pre- 
liminary whirr, and hastily struck the hour of 
noon. As if in answer to a signal, the sun 
smiled broadly forth, and quite transfigured the 
weather-beaten old Parsonage. 



THE END. 
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which we can more unreservedly praise. 
The sketches are absolutely impartial.'* — 
Athetutum, 



"We can heartily commend his work.** 
-Statidard. 

" The * Sketches of Statesmen' are drawm 
with a master \\zxid,**~~Yorkskire Post, 



THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

By WALTER BAGEHOT. 

A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on recent 

changes and events. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6d. 

"A pleasing and clever study on the clearly what the efficient part of the Enff- 

deportment of higher politics.'^'— C7iMir- lish Constitution really is."— /'a// JlfoZf 

dian. Gazette, 

" No writer before him had set out so " Clear and practical."— ^i!^. 



REPUBLICAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

INCLUDING A CORRBSPONDBNCB WITH M. LOUIS BLANC. 

By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

Crown 8vo. 5/ . 



*'Au moment oil j'^cris ceci, je re9ois 
d'un €crivain tr^s distingu^ d'Am^rique, 
M. Conway, ime brochiu^ aui est un 
finajppant tableau des maux et des dangers 
()ui r^sultent aux Etats Unis de I'institu- 
tion pr^sidentielle."— J}/. Louis Blanc 



C'De la Dissolution de I'Assemblde. 
Paris : Ernst Leroux). 

"A very able exposure of the most 
plausible fallacies of Kepublicanism, by a 
writer of remarkable vigour and purity of 
style. " — Standard, 
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ESSAYS BY WILLIAM GODWIN, 

AUTHOR OF "POLITICAL JUSTICE," ETC. 
Never before published, z vol. crown 8vo. 7^ . 6</. 

" Interesting as the frankly expressed | contribution to the history of scepticism." 
thoughts of a remarkable man, and as a 1 — Extract from tfu Editor's Pre/ace, 



THE PELICAN PAPERS. 

REMINISCENCES AND REMAINS OF A DWELLER IN THE WILDERNESS. 

By JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE. 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 



" Written gomewhat after the fashion of 
Mr. Helps' "Friends in Council.'*— ^xa- 

**yfrOX wdl repay perusal by all thought- 



ful and intelligent xtaAen.**—Liver^i 
Leader, 

<*The 'Pelican Papers' make a very 
readable volume."— Cir/ZiniM. 



SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. 

By ARCHIBALD FORBES, 

0{iSr& Daily NewSf 
Author of " My Experience of the War between France and Germany." 

Crown 8vo. 7/. &£ 



*' All who open it will be inclined to read 
through for the varied entertainment which 
It 9lhsd%.**—Daiiy News. 

*' There is a good deal of instruction to 



outsiders touching military life in this 
volume." — Evening Standard* 

** There is not a paper in the book which 
is not thoroughly readable and worth read* 
ing. " — Scotsfnan, 



BRIEFS AND PAPERS. 

being sketches of the bar and the press. 
By two idle apprentices. 

Crown 8vo, 7/. 6d. 



" They are written with spirit and know- 
ledge, and give some curious glimpses into 
what the majority will regard as strange 
and unknown territories."— -Z><ff(K News. 



" This is one of the best books to while 
away an hour and cause a generous laugh 
that we have come across for a long tine." 
— 7M« Bull. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 



MESSRS. HENRY S. KING & CO. 
have the pleasure to announce that 
under this title they are issuing a Series 
of Popular Treatises, embodying the 
results of the latest investigations in the 
various departments of Science at present 
most prominently before the world. 

Although these Works are not specially 
designed for the instniction of beginners, 
still, as they are intended to address the 

BSS" Prospectuses of the Series 



non-scientific pttblic, they will be, as far 
as possible, explanatory m character, and 
free from technicalities.^ . The object of 
each author will be to bring his subject as 
near as he can to the general reader. 

The volumes will all be crown 8vo size, 
well printed on good paper, strongly and 
elegantly bound, and will sell m this 
country at a price not exceeding Five 
Shillings. 

may be had of the Publishers. 



Already published, 

THE FORMS OF WATER IN RAIN AND 
RIVERS, ICE AND GLACIERS. 



By J. TYNDALL, 

With 26 Illustrations. 

^ *' One of Professor Tjmdall's best scien- 
tific treatises." — Standard. 

**The most recent findings of science 
and experiment resi>ecting the naturd and 
progerties of water in every possible form, 
are discussed with remarkable brevity, clear- 
ness, and fullness of exposition."— nCPm/A/V. 

" With the clearness and brilliancy of 



LL.D., F.R.S. 

Crown 8vo. sr. 
language which have won for him his fame, 
he considers the subject of ice, snow, and 
glaciers. " — Mo7 ning Post. 

"Before starting for Switzerland next 
summer every one should study 'The 
forms of water. ' ^^— Globe. 

** Eloquent and instructive in an eminent 
degree." — British Quarterly. 



PHYSICS AND POLITICS; 

Or, Thoughts on the Appllcatioxi of the Prinoiples of "Natural Seleotioxi" 

and "Inheritance" to Political Society. 

By WALTER BAGEHOT. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 



" On the whole we can recommend the 
book as well deserving to be read by thought- 
ful students of politics. " — SaturdayRevtew. 

"Able and ingenious." — Spectator. 

" The book has been well thought out. 



and the writer speaks without fear."— A^a- 
tional Reformer. 

" Contains many points of interest both 
to the scientific man and to the mere poli- 
tician." — Binningliam Daily Gazette. 



The Volumes now 

MIND AND BODY: The 

Theories of their Relations. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic at the University of Aberdeen. 
Illustrated. 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL 
PHTBIOLOaY. With their applica- 
tions to the Training and Disciplme of 
the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter, 
LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c. Illus- 
trated. 



preparing are— 

ON FOOD. By Dr. Edward 

Smith, F.R.S. Profusely Illustrated. 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF THB SZAGT BCIBNCXS 
Explained to the Non-Mathe- 
matical. By Professor W. Kingdom 
Clifford, M.A. 

ANIMAL MECHANICS ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., 
F.R.S. Z25 Illustrations. 
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STREAMS FROM HIDDEN SOURCES. 

By B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Crovm 8vo. ts. 



THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO LORD ST. LEONARDS. 
Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. 5X. 



" A charming little volume, written with 
singular felicity of style and illustration." 
-'Times. 

" A very pleasant little book, which is 
alMrays, whether it deal in paradox or 
earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly."— 
S^eciaior. 

" The bold and striking character of the 



whole conception is entitled to the wannest 
admiration." — Paii Mall Gazette. 

** We should recommend our readers to 
get this book . . .because they will be 
amused by the jovial miscellaneous and 
cultured gossip with which he strews his 
pages." — Brituh Quarterly Review. 



CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. 

A physician's hints ABOUT DOCTORS, PATIENTS, HYGIENE, 

AND SOCIETY ; 

WITH NOTES OF EXCURSIONS FOR HEALTH IN THE PYRENEES, AND AMONGST THB 

WATERING-PLACES OF FRANCE (INLAND AND SBAWARD), SWITZERLAND, 

CORSICA, AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

By Dr. ALPHONSE D0NN£. 

8vo. Price gs, 

with suj^estive hints about keeping well 
and gettmg well, which are characterised 
by a good deal of robust common sense." — 
JSrituh Quarterly. 

"A smgularly pleasant and chatty as 
well as instructive book about health.** — 
Guardian. 

*'A useful and pleasantly-written book, 
containing many valuable hmts on the gene- 
ral management of health from a shrewd 
and experienced medical isaiXi"— Graphic. 



Large post 

"A very readable and serviceable book. 
« . . The real value of it is to be found in 
the accurate and minute information given 
with regard to a large number of places 
which have gained a reputation on the 
continent for their mineral waters."— PaZf 
MaU Gazette. 

** Not only a pleasant book of travel but 
also a book of considerable value."— J/(9r«- 
ifu Post. 

^' A popular account of some of the most 
charming health resorts of the Continent ; 



MISS YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 

DESIGNED TO CULTIVATE THE OBSERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN. 

From the Author's latest Stereotyped Edition. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo. 5f. 



It is but rarely that a school-book appears 
which is at once so novel in plan, so suc- 
cessful in execution, and so suited to the 
general want, as to command universal and 
unqualified approbation, but such has been 
the case witn Miss Youmans' First Book 
of Botany. Her work is an outgrowth of 



the most recent scientific views, and has 
been practically tested by careful trial with 
juvenile classes, and it hais been everywhere 
welcomed as a timely and invaluable con- 
tribution to the improvement of primary 
education. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
OBSERVING POWERS OF CHILDREN, 

ESPECIALLY IN CONNECTION WITH THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, 

Edited, with Notes and a Supplement 

By JOSEPH PAYNE, F.C.P., 

Author of " Lectures on the Science and Art of Education/' &c 

Crown 8vo. ax. 6d, 



"The little book, now under notice, is 
expressly designed to make the earliest 
Instruction of diildren a mental discipline. 
Miss Youmans presents in her work the 
ripe results of educational e]q)erience re- 
duced to a system, wisely conceiving that 
an education— even the most elementary— 
should be regarded as a discipline of the 
mental powers, and that the facts of ex- 
ternal^ nature supply the most suitable 
materials for this discipline in the case of 



children. She has applied that principle 
to the study of botany. This studv, ac- 
cording to her just notions on the subject, 
is to M fundaznentally based on the exer- 
cise of the pupil's own powers of observa- 
tion. He is to see and examine the pro- 
perties of plants and flowers at first hand, 
not merely to be informed of what others 
have seen and examined."— Pa// Mail 
Gasette, 



THE HISTORY OF THE NATURAL 

CREATION: 

BEING A SERIES OF POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES ON THE 
GENERAL THEORY OF PROGRESSION OF SPECIES; 

WITH A DISSERTATION ON THE THEORIES OF DARWIN, GOETHE, AMD LAMARCK : 

MORE ESPECIALLY APPLYING THEM TO THE ORIGIN OF MAN, AND TO OTHER 

FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS OF NATURAL SCIENCE CONNECTED THEREWITH. 

By Professor ERNST H^ECKEL, of the University of Jena. 

8vo. With Woodcuts and Plates. \Preparing, 



AN ARABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

OF THE KORAN. 

By Major J. PENRICE, B.A. 

4to. \.yust ready. 



MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By T. G. JACKSON. 



CrQwn 8vo. 



[/» tJte Press, 
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A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS. 

By EDWARD JENKINS and JOHN RAYMOND. 

Crown 8vo. Price 5/. {Nearly ready 



CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. 

From the French of Professor TH. RIBOT. 

an analysis of the views and opinions of the following 
metaphysicians, as expressed in their writings. 

JAMES MILL. I JOHN STUART MILL. I HERBBRT SPENCER. 

A. BAIN. I GEORGE H. LEWES. | SAMUEL BAILEY. 

Lai^ post 8vo. [Pre^ring, 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. 

BY VARIOUS EMINENT WRITERS. 

Edited by JAMES HINTON. 

With 50 Illustrations. iPreparing^ 



HEALTH AND DISEASE 

AS INFLUENCED BY 

THE DAILY, SEASONAL, AND OTHER CYCLICAL 
CHANGES IN THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

A New Edition, ^s, 6d. 



PRACTICAL DIETARY 

FOR FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, & THE LABOURING 

CLASSES. 

Br Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 

A New Edition. Price 3J. &/. 



CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY AND 
REMEDIABLE STAGES. 

By Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S. 
A New Edition. is.6d, 
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FEVER. 



A TREATISE ON RELAPSING 

By R. T. LYONS, 

Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

Small post 8vo. js. td. 

"A practical work thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable 
cases. ** — Standard, 



IN QUEST OF COOLIES. 

A South Sea Sketch. By JAMES L. A. HOPE. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with 25 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Price 6f. 



" Mr. Hope's description of the natives 
is graphic and amusing, and the book is 
alt(^ether well worthy of perusal. ** — 
Standard. 



t( 



Lively and clever sketches." — AtAe- 



tueutn. 
(I 



This agreeably written and amusingly 
illustrated volume." — Public Opinion, 



THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. 

By FREDERIC EDEN. 
Second Edition. In one vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 



" Should anv of our readers care to 
imitate Mr. Eaen's^ example, and wish to 
see things with their own eyes, and shift 
for themselves, next winter in Upper Egypt, 
they will find this book a very agreeable 
guide." — Times. 

"We have in these pa^es the most 
minute description of life as it appeared on 
the banks of the Nile ; all that could be 



seen or was worth seeing in nature or in 
art i^ here pleasantly and graphically set 
down. . . .^ It is a book to read during 
an autumn holiday." — Spectator, 

*' Gives, within moderate compass, a 
suggestive description of the charms, cu- 
riosities, dangers, and discomforts of the 
Nile voyage. — Saturday Review, 



ROUND THE WORLD IN 1870. 

A VOLUME OF TRAVELS, WITH MAPS. 

By a. D. CARLISLE, B.A., 

Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Demy 8vo. i6r. 



"Makes one understand how going 
round die world is to be done in the quick- 
est and pleasantest manner, and how the 
brightest and most cheerful of travellers 
dia it with eyes wide open and keen at- 
tention all on the alert, with ready s^pa- 
thies, with the happiest facility of hittmg 



upon the most interesting features of nature 
and the most interesting characteristics of 
man, and all for its own sakc.**—S^ctat0r. 
** We can only commend, whioi we do 
very heartily, an eminently sensible and 
readable hock.*'—Briris/t Quarterly Re- 



view, 
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THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. 

By Capt. LAYMANN, Instructor of Tactics at the Military Col- 
lege, Neisse. Translated by Colonel EDWARD NEWDIGATE. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price 2s. 6d, 
*• This work has met with special attention in our army." — Militarin Wocltenblatt. 



THE FIRST BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS IN 

THE WAR OF 1870-71, UNDER VON DER TANN. Compiled 
from the Official Records by Capt HUGO HELVIG. Translated 
by Capt. G. Salis Schwabe. Demy Svo. With 5 large Maps. 



History of the Organisation^ Equipment^ and War Services of 

THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. 

Compiled from Published Official and other Records, and various 
private sources, by Major FRANCIS W. STUBBS, Royal (late 
Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. will contain War Services. The 
Second Volume will be published separately, and will contain the 
History of the Organisation and Equipment of the Regiment. 
In 2 vols. Svo. With Maps and Plans. Preparing, 



THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE AND THE 

ARMY REGULATION BILL OK 1871. By Lieut -Col. the 
Hon. A. ANSON, V.C, M.P. Crown Svo. Price One Shilling. 



THE STORY OF THE SUPERSESSIONS. By 

Lieut..CoL the Hon. A. ANSON, V.C, M.P. Cm. Svo. Price 6d. 



ARMY RESERVES AND MILITIA REFORMS. 

By Lieut. -Colonel the Hon. C. ANSON. Crown Svo. Sewed. 
Price IS, 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, 

RECONNOITRING, AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of all Arms. By Lieut. C. £• 
H. VINCENT, Royal Welsh Fusileers. Small crown Svo. 
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Military VfoKKs— continued. 
VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to 

explain the Causes which have led to them. An Officer's Manual. 
By Col. R. P. ANDERSON. Demy 8vo. \In preparation. 



STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY 

TACTICS. By Major W. VON SCHEREFF. Translated from 
the German by Col. LUMLEY GRAHAM. \SJwrtly. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 

TO THE CAPITULATION of METZ. By Major VON SCHELL, 
with Maps, including one of Metz and df the country around. Trans- 
lated by Capt. E. O. HOLLIST. In demy 8vo. \In preparation. 



•** The most important events de- 
scribed in this work are the battles of 
Spichem, those before Metz on the 14th 
and 1 8th August, and (on this point no- 
thing authentic has yet been published) 
the history of the investment of Metz 
(battle of Noisseville). 

This work, however, possesses a greater 
importance than that derived from these 
pomtSj because it represents for the first 



time from the official documents the gene- 
ralship of Von Steinmetz. Hitherto we 
have had no exact reports on the deeds 
and motives of this celebrated general. 
This work has the special object of un- 
folding carefully the relations in which the 
commander of the First Army acted, the 
plan of operations which he drew up, and 
the manner in which he carried it out. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY 

IN NORTHERN FRANCE AGAINST FAIDHERBE. By 
Colonel Count HERMANN VON WARTENSLEBEN, Chief 
of the Staff of the First Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. VON 
WRIGHT. In demy Svo. Uniform with the above. 

\In preparation, 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, 

UNDER Gen. von GOEBEN. Translated by Col. C. H. VON 
WRIGHT. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 



TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR 

OF 1870-1. By Captain A. VON BOGUSLAWSKL Trans- 
lated by Colonel LUMLEY GRAHAM, late i8th (Royal Irish) 
Regiment. Demy Svo. Uniform with the above. Price is, 
** Major Boguslawski's tactical deduc- British Service ; and we cannot commence 



tions from the war are, that infantry still 
preserve their superiority over cavalry, 
that open order must henceforth be the 
main principles of all drill, and that the 
chassepot is the best of all small arms for 



the i^ood work too soon, or better, than by 
placmg the two books (' The Operations of 
the German Armies' and 'Tactical Deduc- 
tions') we have here criticised, in every 
military library, and introducing them as 



precision. . . . We must, without delay, j class-books in every tactical schooL" — 
impress brain and forethought into the 1 United Service Gazette. 
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Military Works— coft/muai. 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN 

ARMIES IN FRANCE, FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF 

THE WAR OF 1870-1. With Large Official Map. From the 

Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, by Major WM. BLUME. 

Translated by E. M. TONES, Major 20th Foot, late Professor of 

Military History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price gs, 

English dress forms the most valuable 
addition to our stock of works upon the 
war that our press has put forth. Major 
BUime writes with a clear conciseness 
much wanting in many of his country's 
historians, and Major Jones has done 
himself and his original alike justice by 
his vigorous yet correct translation of the 
excel^nt volume on which he has laboured. 
Our space forbids our doing more than 
commending it earnestly as the most au- 
thentic and instructive narrative of the 
second section of the war that has yet 
appeared." — Saturday Review, 



" The book is of absolute necessity to the 
military student. . . . The work is one 
of hi£[h merit and . . . has the advantage 
of being rendered into fluent English,^ and 
is accompanied by an excellent military 
aap." — united Service Gazette, 

"The work of translation has been well 
done ; Uie expressive German idioms have 
been rendered into clear, nervous English 
without losing any of their original force ; 
and in notes, prefaces, and introductions, 
much additional information has been 
given." — A thetueum. 

"The work of Major von Blume in its 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY 

IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from the 
Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
By Count HERMANN VON WARTENSLEBEN, Colonel in 
the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colonel C. H. VON 
WRIGHT. Demy 8vo, with Maps. Unifonnwith the above. Price 6j. 

HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By Colonel A. 



BRIALMONT. 
EMPSON, R.A. 

" A valuable contribution 
literature."— ^ /A«Kr«w. 

" In seven short chapters it gives plain 
directions for performing shelter-trenches, 
with the best method of carrying the neces- 
sary tools, and it offers practical illustrations 
of tne use of hasty intrenchments on the field 
of battle. '• — United Service Magazine. 

"It supplies that which our own text- 
books give but imperfectly, viz., hints as 



Translated by Lieutenant CHARLES 

Demy 8vo. Nine Plates. Price 6j. 

to military to how a position can best be stren^hened 
by means ... of such extemponsed in- 
trenchments and batteries as can be thrown 
up by infantry in the space of four or five 
hours . . . deserves to become a standard 
military \iox\i.^^— Standard, 

** A clever treatise, short, practical and 
dear." — Investor's Guardian. 

*' Clearly and critically written." — Wet- 
lington Gazette, 



THE ARMY OF THE NORTH- GERMAN 

CONFEDERATION. A Brief Description of its Organisation, 

of the different Branches of the Service and their * Role * in War, of 

its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a PRUSSIAN GENERAL. 

Translated from the German by Col. EDWARD NEWDIGATE. 

Demy 8vo. ^s, • 

*•* The authorship of this book was erroneously ascribed to the renowned General von 
Moltke, but there can be little doubt that it was written under his immediate inspiration. 
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Military VJovcks— continued, 
CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-General VON 

MIRUS. Translated by Captain FRANK S. RUSSELL, 14th 
(King's) Hussars. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. 5^. 
*^* This is the text-book of instruction 



in the German cavalry, and comprises all 
the details connected with the military 
duties of cavalry soldiers on service. The 
translation is made from a new edition, 
which contains the modifications intro* 



duced consequent on the experiences of 
the late war. The great interest that stu- 
dents feel in all the German military 
methods, will, it is believed, render this 
book especially acceptable at the present 
time. 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By 

Colonel VON VERDY DU VERNOIS. An authorised and 
accurate Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. HILDYARD, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. Price Js. [Now ready. 

tunately placed staflT-officer is in a position 
to give. I have read and re-read them 
very carefully, I hope with profit, certainly 



*»♦ General Beauchamp Walker says 
of this work : — '* I recommend- the first 
two numbers of Colonel von Verdy's 
* Studies ' to the attentive perusal of my 
brother officers. They supply a want 
which I have often felt dunng my service 
in this country, namely, a minuter tactical 
detail of the minor operations of the war 
than any but the most observant and for- 



with ^reat interest, and believe that prac- 
tice, in the sense of these ' Studies,' would 
be a valuable preparation for manoeuvres 
on a more extended scale."— Berlin, June, 
2872. 



THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 1870-71. 

First Part :— history of the war to the downfall of 

THE EMPIRE, FiRST SECTION r—TKE EVENTS IN JULY. Autho- 
rised Translation from the German Official Account at the Topogra- 
phical and Statistical Department of the War Office, by Captain F. C. 
H. CLARKE, R.A. First Section, with Map. Demy 8vo. 3^. 



DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered 

to the London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. FLOOD 
PAGE. A New and Cheaper Edition. Price is, 

"One of die best-known and coolest- 
headed of the metropolitan regiments, 
whose adjutant moreover has lately pub- 
lished an admirable collection of lectures 
addressed by him to the men of his corps." 
-^Times. 

*' The very useful and interesting work. 
. . . Every Volunteer, officer or pri- 



vate, will be the better for perusing and 
digesting the plain-spoken truths which 
Captain Page so firmly, and yet so mo- 
destly, puts before them ; and we trust 
that the little book in which they are con- 
tained will find its way into all parts of 
Great Britain.** — Volunteer Service Ga- 
zette. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE SENIORITY ARMY 

LIST. Majors and Captains. By Captain F. B. P. WHITE, 
1st W. I. Regiment. 8vo, sewed. 2j. 6d. 
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1 8 IVorks Pubtisfied by Henry S. Kitig 6* Cb., 



§00^ 0n ^nbian Subjects, 



THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. 

A HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR THOSE PROCEEDING 

TO, OR RESIDING IN, THE EAST INDIES, 

RELATING TO OUTFITS, ROUTES, TIME FOR DEPARTURE, INDIAN CLIMATE, ETC. 

By EDMUND C. P. HULL. 
WITH A MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. 

BEING A COMPENDIUM OF ADYICE TO EUROPEANS IN INDIA, RELATING TO THE 

PRESERVATION AND REGULATION OF HEALTH. 

By R. S. MAIR, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 
Late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 

In z vol. Post 8vo. dr. 



" Full of all sorts of useful information 
to the Engli^ settler or traveller in India." 
—Standard. 

*' One of the most valuable books ever 
published in India— valuable forats-^ound 
information, its careful array of pertinent 
facts, and its sterling common sense. It is 



a publisher^i as well as an author's * hit,* 
for it supplies a want which few persons 
mav have discovered, but which everybody 
will at once recognise when once the con- 
tents of the book have been mastered. 
The medical part of the work is invalu- 
able."— Cdi/w/Za Guardian, 



EASTERN EXPERIENCES. 

By L. BOWRING, CS.L, 

Lord Canning's Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief Commissioner ol 

Mysore and Cooig. 

In I vol Demy 8vo. i6r. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 



"An admirable and^ exhaustive geo- 
grai^cal, political, and industrial survey." 

"The usefulness of thus compact and 
methodical summary of the most authentic 
information relating to countries whose 
welfare is intimately connected with our 
own, should obtain for Mr. Lewin Bow- 



among treatises 



rin^s work a good place a 
of Its kind." — Vaily News. 

** Interesting even to the general reader, 
but more especially so to those who may 
have a special concern in that portion of 
oiir Indian Empire."— /*<»/. 

"An elaborately got up and carefully 
compiled work." — Heme News. 



A MEMOIR OF THE INDIAN SURVEYS. 

By clement R. MARKHAM. 

Printed by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in Council. 

Imperial 8vo. zof. td» 
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Books on Indian Subjects— i:^«//«««/. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING 

THE MUTINIES. 

PICTURES DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By Major-Gen. Sir GEORGE LE GRAND JACOB, K.C.S.I., CB. 

In I vol. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d, 



"The most important contribution to 
the history of Western India during the 
Mutinies which has yet, in a popular 
form, been made public." — Aihetueum. 

** The legacy of a wise veteran, intent 
on the beneht of his countrymen rather 



than on the acquisition of fame.** — Lotidon 
atid China Express. 

'* Few men more competent than him- 
self to speak authoritatively concerning 
Indian ^axcs "'■Standard, 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND 
INDIAN RUPEE CURRENCY, 

UPON A NEW AND EXTENDED SYSTEM, 

EMBRACING VALUES FROM ONE FARTHING TO ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND K>UNDS, AND 

AT RATES PROGRESSING, IN SIXTEENTHS OF A FENNY, 

FROM IS, 9</. TO 2S. yl. PES RUPEE. 

By DONALD ERASER, 

Accountant to the British Indian Steam Navigation Co., Limited. 

Royal 8vo. xof. 6d. 



A CATALOGUE OF MAPS OF THE BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS 

IN INDIA AND OTHER PARTS OF ASIA. 

Published by order of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India in CounciL 

Royal 8vo, sewed, is. 
A continuation of the above, sewed, price 6</., is now ready. 



Messrs, Henry S. King &» Co. are the authorised agents by the Government for the 
sxle of the whole of the Maps enumerated in this Catalogue, 
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20 Works Published by Henry S. King 6- Co., 



Jttfaml^ §O0hs. 



BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example 

and Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of ** Men who 
HAVE Risen." With Four Illustrations. By C. Doyle, jj. (>d. 



'* The little volume is precisely of the 
stami) to win the favour of those who, in 
choosing a gift for a boy, would consult his 
moral development as well as his temporary 
pleasure." — Daily TeUgraph, 



"A readable and instructive v<Jume."— 
Exatniner, 

** No mors wdcome book for the school- 
boy could be imagined."— ^ftnwMtf^Mx 
Daily Gazette, 



THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By JEAN 

INGELOW. A Second Series of " Stories told to a Child." 
Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt, y, 6d, 

" Full of fresh and vigorous fancy : it is " We like all the contents of the ' Little 

worthy of the author of some of the best of Wonder-HorQ ' vcrv much." — A tketutum. 

** We recommend it with coofidence." — 
Pall' Af all Gazette. 



our modem vers/tJ'*— Standard, 



STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By HELEN 

ZIMMERN. With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5^. 



<( 



' A series of pretty tales which are half 
iantastic, half natural, and pleasantly 
quaint, as befits stories intended for the 
young." — Daily Telegraph, 



" Certatnlv the book is well worth a 
perusal,, and will not be soon laid down 
when once taken up." — Daily Bristol 
Times. 



GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING 

GENIUS. By GEORGE MACDONALD. With Illustiations. 
By Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 



THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By 

CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of "Hoity Toity." lUustrated 
by J. Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 



PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By 

STEPHEN J. MACKENNA. With Six Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Price y, 6d, 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the 

Atlantic. By CUPPLES HOWE, Master Mariner. lUustrated 
by TowNLEY Grekn. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 
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Juvenile Books — €otitinued. 
GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. The Volume 

for 1872, gilt cloth and gilt edges, Js. 6d, Containing numerous 
Contributions by popular authors, and about One Hundred and 
Fifty Illustrations by the best artists. 



JEAN JAROUSSEAU, THE PASTOT^ OF THE 

DESERT. Translated from the French of EUGENE PELLETAN. 
By Colonel E. P. DE L'HOSTE. In fcap. 8vo, with an Engraved 
Frontispiece. Price 5j. 



((< 



' There is a poetical simplicity and pic- 
tiiresqueness ; the noblest heroism ; unpre- 
teatious religion ; pure love, and the 
^>cctacle of a household Ixought up in the 
fear of the Lord. . . . The whole 
storv has an air of quaint antiquity similar 
to that which invests with a charm more 
easily felt than described the site of 



some splendid Tyjhi,**-~^Iliustrated Lofidou 
News. 

'*This charming specimen of Eusjbie 
Pelletan's tender grace, humour, and high- 
toned morality." — Note* and Queries, 

" A touching record of the struggles in 
the cause of religious liberty ofa real 
man."— C7r»/A«?. 



HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. 

By CHARLES CAMDEN. lUustrated. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6fl?. 



LILLIPUT REVELS. By the Author of " LILLIPUT 

LEVfiE." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6(i. [Preparing, 



SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER 

STORIES. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. [Preparing. 



THE ''ELSIE'' SERIES. 



ELSIE DINSMORE. By MARTHA FARQUHAR. 

SON. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. A Sequel to " Elsie Dinsmore." 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 

ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. By 

the same Author. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
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IMITATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF 

SPITTA AND TERSTEGEN. By Lady DURAND. Crown 
8vo. [/h the pros. 

EASTERN LEGENDS AND STORIES IN 

ENGLISH VERSE. By Lieutenant NORTON POWLETT, 
Royal Artillery. Crown Svo. 5^. 



EDITH; or, LOVE AND LIFE IN CHESHIRE. 

By T. ASHE, Aulboroftbe "SorrowsofHypsipyle," etc Sewed. 
Price 6./. 

"A reany fine poem, full oT lender, I " Prepunt from beginnine to eid wilh 
nbde loucnei of fHling." — Manckexter I Ihe muUs of careful obmvaik>n and ima- 
Una. I giuuive ynvBr—ClmlfT Chmiclc. 



THE GALLERY OF PIGEONS, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By THEOPHILUS MARZIALS. Crown Svo. 

[In lAefras. 

By the Rev. 

[In tktfras. 



ENGLISH SONNETS. CoUected and Ananged by 
JOHN DENNIS. SmaU crown Svo. [la thi preis. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. 

Hanilsoniely boinid, mth lUuslration'i, A Cheaper Edition. A 
Pocket EailiDii. [PrcfariHg. 
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Poetry — continued. 
CALDERON'S POEMS. The Purgatory of St. 

Patrick — The Wonderful Magician — Life is a Dream. Translated 
from the Spanish. By DENIS FLORENCE MACCARTHY. . 



SONGS FOR SAILORS. By Dr. W. C. BENNETT. 

Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke of fxiinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. An 
Edition in Illustrated paper Covers. Price is. 



DR. W. C. BENNETT'S POEMS will be shortly 

Re-issued, with additions to each part, in Five Parts, at ij*. each. 



WALLED IN, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 

Rev. HENRY J. BULKELY. Crown 8vo. 5j. 



THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. Preparing for publication, a Collected 
Edition in 5 vols. 

COKTENTS OF VoL. I. — DAUGHTERS OF EVE ; UNDERTONES AND ANTIQUES ; 
COUNTRY AND PASTORAL POEMS. [In the PresS, 



SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By JOHN 

PAYNE, Author of "Intaglios,*' "Sonnets," "The Masque of 
Shadows," etc Crown 8vo. $s. \yust out. 



"The 
tyro. No 



*New Writer* is certainly no 
one after reading the first two 



SONGS OF TW^O WORLDS. By a NEW WRITER. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, $s. 

ing Socrates has the highest note of critical ' 
poetry." — Spectator ^ February xjtk. 

"No extracts could do justice to the 
exquisite tones, the felicitous phrasing and < 
delicately wrought harmonies of some of 
these poems." — Nonconfomtistt March 
ajtA. 

"Are we in this book making the ac* 
quaintance of a fine and original poet, or 
of a most artistic^ imitator? And our 
deliberate ooinion is that the former hy- 
pothesis is tne right one. It has a purity 
and delicacy of feeling like morning air." 
—Cra/AiCf March itth. 



poem*, almost perfect in rhythm and 
all the graceful reserve of true lyrical 
strength, can doubt that this book is the 
result of lengthened thought and assiduous 
training in poetical form. . . . These 
poems will assuredly take high rank among 
the class to which they belong." — British 
Qstarterfy Review, April ist. 

" If these poems are the mere preludes 
of a mind growing in power and in inclina- 
tion for verse, we have in them the promise 
of a fine poet. . . . The verse describ- 
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THE INN OF STRANGE MEETINGS, AND 

OTHER POEMS. By MORTIMER COLLINS. Crown 8vo: 5j. 

" Abounding in quiet humour, in bright 
fancy, in sweetness and melody of expres- 



sion, and, at times, in the tenderest touches 
of vaihos.**—'Cra/Aic. 
"Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of 



chivalry and romance beneath the trifling 
vein ofgood humoured banter which is the 
special characteristic of his verse. •* • . 
The ' Inn of Strange Meetings ' is a 
sprightly piece." — AMetunttn, 



EROS AGONISTES. ByRB. D. Crown 8vo. 3^.6^/. 



"The author of these verses has written 
a very touching story of the human heart 
in the story he tdls with such pathos and 
power, of an affection cherished so long 
and 80 secretly. . . . It is not the 



least merit of these pag^es that they are 
everywhere illumined with moral and re- 
lisious sentiment suggested, not paraded, 
of the iMrightest, purest character." — 
Standard, 



THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK & OTHER 

POEMS. By AUBREY DE VERE. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

in his page, excellent touches from which, we 
know not how to select. We have but 
space to commend the varied structure of 
his vene, the carefulness of his grammar, 
and his excellent English. All who be- 
lieve that poetrv should raise and not 
debase the social ideid, all who think that 
wit should exalt our standard of thought 
and manners, must welcome this contri- 
bution at once to our knowledge of the 
past and to the science of nobw life." — 
Saturday Review, 



"Mr.' De Vere's versification in his 
earlier poems, is characterised by great 
sweetness and simplicity. He is master of 
his instrument, and rarely offends the ear 
with false notes. Poems such as these 
scarcely admit of quotation, for their charm 
is not, and ought not to be, found in'isolated 
passages ; but we can promise the patient 
and thoughtful reader much pleasure in the 
perusal of this volume. — Fall-Metll 
Gaxttte, 

*'We have marked, in almost every 



ASPROMONTE, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 

Edition, cloth. 4/. td. 



''The volume is anonymous, but there 
is no reason for the author to be ashamed 
of it. The ' Poems of Italy ' are evidently 
inspired by genuine enthusiasm in the 
cause espoused ; and one of them, * The 



Execution of Felice Orsini,' has much 
poetic merit, the event celebrated being 
told with dramatic loro/t.^'—AtheiUBum, 

** The verse is fluent and free." — S/ec- 
taior. 



THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By PATRICK SCOTT, Author of " Footpaths be- 
tween Two Worlds," etc Fcap. 8vo, cloth, y, 

** A bitter and able satire on the vice I " Shows real poetic power coupled with 
and follies of the day, literary, social, and I evidences of satirical energy. ''—ftf/NAv/jfA 
jtoliticaL"— Standard. | DaUy Review, 
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CHESTERLEIGH. By ANSLEY CONYERS. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. L^J^ otti, 

SQUIRE SILCHESTER'S WHIM. By MOR- 
TIMER COLLINS, Author of "Marquis and Mercliant," "The 
Princess Clarice," &c. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 



SEETA. By Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, Author of 

" Tara," " Ralph Darnell/' &c. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 



"The story is well told, native life is 
mirably described, and the 
of native rulers, and their 



4idmirably described, and the petty intrigues 

hatred of the 



English, mingled with fear lest the latter 
should eventually prove the victors, are 
cleverly depicted." — Athetuntm. 



A New and Cheaper. Edition^ Illustrated, of 

COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES 

is preparing for publication. 



JOHANNES OLAF. By 

by F. E. BUNNETT. Crown 

The author of this story enjoys a high 
reputation in Gennany ; and both English 
-and German critics have spoken in terms 
q{ the warmest praise of this and her pre- 
vious stories. She has been called '* The 
* George Eliot * of Germany. " 

*' The book gives evidence of consider- 



E. DE WILLE. Translated 

8vo. 3 vols. 

able capacity in every branch of a novelist's 
faculty. The art of description is fully 
exhibited ; perception of character and 
capacity for delineating it are obvious ; 
while there is great breadth and compre- 
hensiveness in the plan of tlie story." — 
'-'Morning Post, 



OFF THE SKELLIGS. 

First Romance. ) Crown 8vo. 

** Clever and sparkling. . . . The de- 
scriptive passages are bright with colour." 
•"Standard. 

** We read each succeeding volume with 
increasing interest, going almost to the 



By JEAN INGELOW. (Her 

In 4 vols. 

point of wishing there was a fifth."'—' 
Atkefutum. 

" The novel as a whole is a remarkable 
one, because it is uncompromisingly true 
to XxUr^Daily News, 



HONOR BLAKE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 

By Mrs. KEATINGE, Author of " English Homes in India," &c 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

'* One of the best novels we have met which must do good to all, young and old, 
^ith for some time." — Morning Post. who read \t,'* •-■Daily News. 

" The story of * Honor Blake ' is a story 
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Fiction — contimted. 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. By HESBA STRET- 

TON, Author of " Little Meg," &c, &c. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 



THE PRINCESS CLARICE. A Story of 1871. 

By MORTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
"Mr. Collins has produced a readable 



book, amusingly characteristic. There is 
good description of Devonshire scenery ; 
and lastly there is Clarice, a most successful 
heroine, who must speak to the reader 
for YittwXSy-^Atfunteunt, 

"Very readable and amusing. We 
would especially give an honourable men- 



tion to Mr. CoUins's * vers de socUti* the 
writing of which has almost become a lost 
zrt:'— Pall Mall Gazette. 

'I A bright, fresh, and original book, with 
which we recommend all genuine novel 
readers to become acquainted at the earliest 
opportunity. " — Standard. 



THE SPINSTERS OF BLATCHINGTON. By 

MAR. TRAVERS. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



(« 



A pretty stwy. In all respects deserv- 



ff 



A book of more than average merits 



ing of a favourable reception.'*— Crfl/A/r. | and worth Tending,"— Examiner, 



THOMASIN A. By the Author of " DOROTHY," " DE 

CRESSY," etc. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



"We would liken it to a finished and 
delicate cabinet picture, in which there is 
no Inrilliant colour, and yet all is harmony ; 
in which no line is without its purpose, but 
all contribute to the unity of the work." — 
Atheneeitm, 

*' Fur the delicacies of character-drawing. 



for play of incident, and for finish of style, 
we must refer our readers to the story 
itself: from the perusal of which they 
cannot fail to derive both interest and 
amusement." — Daily News. 

"This undeniably pleasing story." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 



THE STORY OF SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By 

HAMILTON MARSHALL, Author of "For Very Life.'* 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 



it 



A quiet graceful little %tory.**— Sj^ec- 
iator. 

** There are many clever conceits in it. 
• . • Mr. Hamilton Marshall proves in 



' Sir Edward's Wife ' that he can tell a 
story closely and pleasantly. ** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 



LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. BUNNETT. i vol. 

Crown 8vo. 



" ' Linked at Last * contains so much of 
pretty description, natural incident, and 
delicate portraiture, that the reader who 
once takes it up will not be inclined to re- 



linquish it without concluding the volume.'* 
-'Moming Post. 

"A very charming %\ary.** -^yokn 
Bull. 
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Fiction — continued. 
PERPLEXITY. By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 



" Written with very considerable power, 
the plot is original and . . . worked 
out with great cleverness and sustained 
interest "—Standard. 

" Shows much lucidity, much power of 



portraiture, and no inconsiderable sense of 
humour." — Examiner. 

" The literary workmanship is good, and 
the story forcioly and graphically told."^ 
Daily News. 



HER TITLE OF HONOUR. By HOLME LEE. 

Second Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo. 

' Thomv Hall '-^because with the interest 
of a pathetic story is united the value of a 
definite and high purpose."— .S^c/a/£>r. 

"A most exquisitely written story." — 
Literary Churchman. 



** It is unnecessary to recommend tales 
of Holme Lee's, for they are well known, 
and all more or less liked. But this book 
far exceeds even our favourites — ' Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter/ 'Kathie Brande,' and 



BRESSANT. A Romance. By JULIAN HAW- 
THORNE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [Preparing. 



CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By the Countess VON 

BOTHMER. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Jealousy is cruel as the Grave.** 



" The Wise Man's motto is prefixed to 
an interesting, though somewhat tragic 
story, by the Countess von Bothmer. . . 
Her German prince, with his chivalrous 
affection, his disinterested i)atriotism, and 
his soldierlike sense of duty, is no unworthy 



type of a national character which has 
lately given the world many instances of 
old-fashioned heroism. " — A thenaum. 

"An agreeable, unaffected, and emi- 
nently readable novtiV'^ Daily Newt. 



MEMOIRS OF MRS. LiETITIA BOOTHBY. 

By WILLIAM CLARK RUSSELL, Author of "The Book ot 
Authors." Crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 



"The book is clever and ingenious.** — 
Saturday Review. 

"One of the most delightful books I 
have read for a very long while. Very few 
works of truth or fiction are so thoroughly 



entertaining from the first page to the 
last.?— 7»^. 

"This is a very clever book, one of the 
best imitations of the productions of the last 
century Uiat we have seen."— C«*«nfft(Wt. 



LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas Country Carol. By 

EDWARD JENKINS, Author of "Ginx*s Baby/'^&c. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 5/. 



"We shall be mistaken if it does not 
obtain a very wide circle of readers."— 
United Service Gazette. 

"Wise and humorous, but yet most 
pathetic " — Nonconformist. 



" The pathos of some of the passages is 
extremely touching." — ^a«:A^j/*r Ejc- 
aminer. 

" One of the most seasonable of Christ- 
mas stories." — Literary World, 
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Fiction — continued, 
GINX'S BABY; HIS BIRTH AND OTHER 

MISFORTUNES. By EDWARD JENKINS. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2s, 



LORD BANTAM. ' By EDWARD JENKINS, Author 

of " Ginx's Baby.'* Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 2s, 

HERMANN AGHA: An Eastern Narrative. By 

W. GIFFORD PALGRAVE, Author of "TraveU in Central 
Arabia," && Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra 
gilt i8j. 



" Reads like a tale of life, with all its 
incidents. The young will take to it for 
its love i)ortions, the older for its descrip- 
tions, some in this day for its Arab \ltai>- 

*'The cardinal merit, however^ of the 
story is, to our thinking, the exquisite sim- 



plicity and purity of the love portion. 
There is a positive fragrance as of newly- 
mown hay about it, as compared with the 
artificially perfumed passions which are 
detailed to us with such gusto by our 
ordinary novel-writers in their endless 
volumes." — Observer. 



SEPTIMIUS. A Romance. By NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Author of "The Scarlet Letter," " Transformation," 
&Ci Second Edition, z vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 9^. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the author wrote, and 
he may be said to have died as he finished 11 

• The Aikemntm says that '* the book is thome's writing ; every page is impressed 

full of Hawthorne's most characteristic with his pMuliar view of thought, ranveycd 

writing." in his own familiar ymy"— Post. 
"One of the best examples of Haw- 



PANDURANG HARI ; Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

A Tale of Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface, by Sir H. 
BARTLE E. FRERE, G.C.S.I., &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



THE TASMANIAN LILY. By JAMES BONWICK, 

Author of " Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days," &c. Crown 
l^vo. Illustrated. [Preparing, 

A GOOD MATCH. By AMELIA PERRIER, Author 

of "Mea Culpa." 2 vols. 

** Racy and lively."— yl/A«»<r«»i. 
" As pleasant and readable a novel as we 
have seen this soMmJ*— Examiner, 



"This clever and amusing no\^.**—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

"Agreeably written.**— i'ff^/ilf Opinion. 
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IT is intended in this Series to produce 
books of such merit that readers will 
care to preserve them on their shelves. 



They are well printed tm good paper, hand- 
somely bound, with a Frontispiece, and are 
sold at the moderate price of y. 6d. each. 



ROBIN GRAY. By Charles 

Gibbon. With a Frontispiece by 
Hbnnbssy. 



KITTY. By Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards. 



READY MONEY MORTI- 

BOY. {yust out. 



HIRELL. By John Saunders, 

Author of "Abel Drake's Wife." 



ONE OF TWO. By T. Hain 
Friswell, Author of "The Gentle 
Life," etc. 



GOD'S PROVIDENCE 
HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Bakks. 



OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 



Jf0rtk0mm0 D;0Ms» 



WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By 

the Author of " Flora Adair," "The 
Value of Fosterstown." 3 vols. 



CIVIL SERVICE. By J. T. 

List ADO, Author of " Maurice Reyn- 
hart" 2 vols. 



VANESSA. By the Author of 
" Thomasina,*' etc. s vols. 



A LITTLE WORLD. By 
Geo. Manvillb Fenn, Author of 
" The Sapphire Cross," " Mad," etc. 



THE QUEEN»S SHILLING. 

By Capt. Arthur Griffiths, Author 
of ** Peccavi ; or, Geoffrey Singleton's 
Mistake." 2 vols. 



TOO LATE. By Mrs. New- 
MAN. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



LISETTE'S VENTURE. By 

Mrs. Russell Gray. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 



A WINTER FRIEND. By 
Frbdk. Wedmorb, Author of "A 
Snapt Gold Ring.*' 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
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THE ETERNAL LIFE. Being fourteen sermons. 

By the Rev. J AS. NOBLE BENNIE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

\Ngarly ready ^ 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. 

By the Rev. RICHARD COLLINS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

{Preparing, 

THE REALM OF TRUTH. By Miss R CARNE. 

Crown 8vo. [Preparing. 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. 

By the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, Author of "Pray- 
ing and Working." [Preparing, 

THE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF 

FOR GOD'S SERVICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before 
the University of Cambridge in November, 1872. By the Rev. 
J. C VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3J. 6d. 

WORDS & WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. 

Edited by the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A. Demy 
8vo. df. 

LIFE CONFERENCES DELIVERED AT 

TOULOUSE. By the Rev. PfiRE LACORDAIRE. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. By the Rev. 

H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., "Author of Music and Morals," etc 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 



CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a 

Narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. Bv J. LOWR Y 
WHITTLE, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. *js, 6d. 



"A valuable and philosophic contribu- 
tion t3 the solution of one of the greatest 
questions of this stirring age."— C'^rrA 
Timet. 

"We cannot follow the author through 
his graphic and lucid sketch of the CathoFic 



movement in Germany and of the Mmiiclt 
Congress, at which he was present ; but 
we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wish to follow the course of the 
movement.'* — Saturday Review, 
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Religious — continued. 
NAZARETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. By 

the Author of "THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS 
IT IS IN HEAVEN." Second Edition. In small 8vo, cloth. 5^. 
** In Hitn was life^ and the life was the light o/mett** 



"A 

hook; 



singularly reverent and beautiful 
the style in which it is written 
is not less chaste and attractive than its 
subject." — Daily Telegraph, 

" Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
books recently issued in the whole range of 



English theology. . . . . ^ Original in 
design, calm and appreciative in language, 
noble and elevated in style, this book, we 
venture to think, will live." — Churchman*s 
Magazine, 



SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH 

THEIR HISTORY. By G. S. DREW, M. A., Vicar of Trinity, 

Lambeth, Author of ** Reasons of Faith." Second Edition. 

Bevelled boards, 8vo. Price loj. 6d. 

a view of the same subject from the other 
side. . . . He is very successful in pic- 
turing to his readers the scenes before his 
own mind. The position of Abraham in 
Palestine is portrayed, both socially and 

feographically, with great vigour. Mr. 
)rew has given an admirable account 
of the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt, and has 
done much to popularise the newly-acquired 
knowledge of Assyria in connection with 
the two Jewish Kingdoms." — Saturday 
Review, 



" Mr. Drew has invented a new method 
of illustrating Scripture history — from 
observation of the countries. Instead of 
narrating his travels, and referring from 
time to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different countries, he 
writes an outline history of the Hebrew 
nation from Abraham downwards, with 
special reference to the various pomts in 
which the geography illustrates the his- 
torjr. The advantages of this plan are 
obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives us not a 
mere imitation of ' Sinai and Palestine,' but 



MEMORIES OF VILLIERSTOWN. By C. J. S. 

Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. $s, 

SIX PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872. 

Annotated by W. G. BROOKE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo. gs, 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS 

IT IS IN HEAVEN. In demy 8vo, bound in cloth. Price 

lar. 6d. [Ncia ready. 

" Our Commonwealth is in Heaven.*' 



"A hi^h purpose and a devout spirit 
characterize this work. It is thoughtful 
and eloquent. . . . The most valuable 
and uggestive chapter u entitled * Fulfil- 
ments in Life and _ Ministry of Christ|' 
which is full of original thinking admi- 
rably cxjwessed.*'— im/wA Quarterly Re- 
view. 

*' It is seldom that, in the course of our 
critical duties, we have to deal with a 



volume of any size or ]{)retension so en- 
tirely valuable and satisfactory as this. 
Pubfis-hed anonymously as it is, there is 
no living divine to whom the authorship 
would not be a credit . . . Not the 
least of its merits is the perfect simplicity 
and clearness, conjoined with a certain 
massive beauty, ol^ its style.*' — Literary 
Churchman. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTERS. 
Edited by Stopford Brook b, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 

In a vols., uniform with the Sermons. 
Price 7J. (xl. 

Library Edition, in demy 8vo, with Two 
Steel Portraits. \zs. 

A Popular Edition, in x vol. Price 6f. 

SERMONS. Four Series. 

4 vols, small crown 8vo, price y. 6d. 
per vol. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES 
ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Small 
crown 8vo. 5f. 



I AN ANALYSIS OF MR. 
TENNYSON'S " IN MEMO- 
RIAM." (pedicated by permission 
to the Poet-LAureate.) Fcap. 8va sx. 

THE EDUCATION OF 

THE HUMAN RACE. Translated 
from the German of GoTTHOLxr 
Ephraim Lkssing. Fcap. 8vo. 2x.6</. 

LECTURES & ADDRESSES 
ON LITERARY AND SOCIAL 
TOPICS. Small crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

[^Preparing, 

A LECTURE ON FRED. 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A. By the 
Rev. F. A. NoBLR, delivered before 
the Young Men's Christian Aasociation 
ofPittoburgh, U.S. x*. 6rf. 



Sermons bg % %t\s. Step&rir %. §r00ke. 

Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. Sermons Preached 

in St. James's Chapel, York Street, London. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Is, 6d. 

" Nobly fearless and singularly strong. . . . carries our admiration throughout.*' 
—Britisa Quarterly Review. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. Second Edition. 

In I vol. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3J. 6^. 

" A very fair statement of the views in 
respect to freedom of thought held by the 



liberal party in the Church of England."— 
Blacfewooas Magazine. 



*' Interesting and readable, and charac< 
rised by great clearness 
mkness of statement, an 
of tone."— CA«McA Opinion. 



tensed by great clearness of thought, 
frankness of statement, and moderation 



SERMONS Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, 

London. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" No one who reads these sermons will 



wonder that Mr. Brooke is a great power 
in London, that his chapel is thronged, 
and hb followers large and enthusiastic. 



lliey are fiery, energetic, impetuous ser- 
mons rich, with the treasures of a culti- 
vated imagination. "^-C?»an/M». 



THE LIFE AND WORK OF FREDERICK 

DENISON MAURICE: A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, is. 
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THE DAY OF REST. 

H^eekfy.priu OHE PENNY, <m^m MONTHLY PARTS /tk^ SIXPENCE. 

On the ist of January, xSjr was published No. I. of the above, a new Illustrated 

Magazine for Sunday Reading. 



Among the leauling Contributions to the First Year's Issue may be mentioned : — 



W0BD8 FOB TEE SAT. By C J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Master pf the Temple. 

LABOintS OF LOTS: Being further 
Accounts of what is being done by Dr. 
WicHERN and others. By the Rev. W. 
Flbming Stevenson, Author of ''Pray- 
ing and Working." 

OOOASZOVAL PAFEB8. 
Thomas Binnky. 



By the Rev. 



BUVDATS ZK XT LITE* By the Au- 
thor of *' Episodes in an Obscure Life." 

80VCHI 07 BS8T. By George Mac- 

OONALD. 



TO BOXE Aim BACK: A Narrative 
of Personal Experience. By One who 
has made the Journey. 

*** The late Dr. Norman Macleod, dur- 
ing the last few months of his life, frequently 
urged the preparation of a series of Popular 
Papers, by a thoroughly competent person, 
on the Church of Rome as U really is to- 
dav. ** To Rome and Back" is the result 
of his suggestion. 

THE BATTLE 07 TEE POOB: Sketches 
from Courts and Allejrs. By Hbsba 
Strbtton, Author of "Jessica's First 
Prayer/' and " litUe Meg's ChUdxen." 



Illustrated by die best Artists. Large Folio. 

PriM One Penny Weekly. Konthly Parte, Price Sizpenoe. 



THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THEOLOGICAL, UTEKARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Moe Half-a-Crown Monthly. 



THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 

LIGHT AND CHOICE, 
Price One Shilling Monthly. 



GOOD THINGS FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL 

AGES. 

Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, 

And Illustrated by the best Artists. 
Price Sixpence Monthly. 



/. 
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